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PHILOSOPHERS have long considered it as probable, that 
the private manners of sovereigns are vulgar, their pleasures 
low, and their dispositions selfish; that the two extremes of 
life, in short, approach pretty closely to each other; and that 
the masters of mankind, when stripped of the artificial pomp 
and magnificence which invests them in public, resemble 
nothing so nearly as the meanest of the multitude. The ground 
of this opinion is, that the very highest and the very lowest of 
mankind are equally beyond the influence of that wholesome 
control, to which all the intermediate classes are subjected by 
their mutual dependence, and the need they have for the good 
will and esteem of their fellows. Those who are at the very 
bottom of the scale are below the sphere of this influence ; and 
those at the very top are above it. The one have no chance 
of distinction by any effort they are capable of making; and 
the other are secure of the highest degree of it without any. 
Both, therefore, are indifferent, or very nearly so, to the opi- 
nion of mankind : : the former, Getiiec the naked subsistence 
which they earn by their labour will not be affected by that 
opinion ; and the latter, because their legal power and pre-emi- 
nence is equally independent of it. Those who have nothing 
to lose, in short, are not very far from the condition of those 
who have nothing more to gain; and the maxim of reckoning 
one’s self last, which is the basis of all politeness and leads, in- 
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sensibly from the mere practice of dissimulation to habits of 
kindness and sentiments of generous independence, is equally 
inapplicable to the case of those who are obviously and in reali- 
ty the last of their kind, and those who are quite indisputably 
the first. Both, cherefnne. are deprived of the checks and of 
the training, which restrain the selfishness and call out the 
sensibilities of other men; and, remote and contrasted as their 
actual situation must be allowed to be, are alike liable to exhi- 
bit that disregard for the feelings of others, and that undis- 
guised preference for their own gratification, which it is 
the boast of modern refinement to have subdued, or at least 
effectually concealed, among the happier orders of society. In 
a free country, indeed, the monarch, if he share at all in the 
spirit of liberty, may escape much of this degradation ; because 
he will then feel for how much he is dependent on the good 
opinion of his countrymen; and, in general, where there is a 
great ambition for popularity, this pernicious effect of high 
fortune will be in a great degree avoided. But the ordinary 
class of sovereigns, who found their whole claim to distinction 
upon the accident of their birth and station, may be expected 
to realize all that we have intimated as to the peculiar man- 
ners and dispositions of the caste ; .to sink, like their brethren 
of the theatre, when their hour of representation is over, into 
gross sensuality, paltry intrigues, and dishonourable squabbles ; 
and, in short, to be fully more likely to beat their wives, and 
cheat their benefactors, than any other set of persons—out of 
the condition of tinkers. 

But though these opinions have long seemed pretty reason- 
able to those who presumed to reason at all on such subjects, 
and even appeared to be tolerably well confirmed by the few 
indications that could be obtained as to the state of the fact, 
there was but little prospect of the world at large getting at the 
exact truth, either by actual observation or by credible report. 
The tone of adulation and outrageous compliment is so firmly 
established, and, as it were, positively prescribed, for any autho- 
rized communication from the interior of a palace, that it 
would be ridiculous even to form a guess, as to its actual con- 
dition, from such materials: And, with regard to the casual 
observers who might furnish less suspected information, a 
great part are too vain and too grateful for the opportunities 
they have enjoyed, to do any thing which might prevent their 
recurrence; while others are kept silent by a virtuous shame, 
and the remainder are discredited, and perhaps not always 
without reason, as the instruments of faction or envy. _ There 
seemed great reason to fear, therefore, that this curious branch 
of natural history would be left to mere theory and conjec~ 
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ture, and never be elucidated by the testimony of any compe- 
tent observer, when the volumes before us made. their appear- 
ance, to set theory and conjecture at rest, and make the private 
character of sovereigns a matter of historical record. 

They bear to be Memoirs of a Princess of Prussia, writ- 
ten by herself;—and are in fact memoirs of the private life of 
most of the princes of Germany; written by one of their own 
number—with great freedom, indeed—but with an evident 
partiality to the fraternity ; and unmasking more of the domes- 
tic manners and individual habits of persons in that lofty sta- 
tion, than any other work with which we are acquainted. It 
is ushered into the world without any voucher for its authen- 
ticity, or even any satisfactory account of the manner in which 
the manuscript was obtained: but its genuineness, we under- 
stand, is admitted even by those whose inclinatjons would lead 
them to deny it, and appears to us indeed to be irresistibly 
established by internal evidence. It is written in the vulgar 
gossiping style of a chambermaid; but at the same time with 
very considerable cleverness and sagacity as to the conception 
and delineation of character. It is full of events and portraits— 
and also of egotism, detraction, and inconsistency ; but all deli- 
vered with an air of good faith thatleaves us little room to doubt 
of the facts that are reported on the writer’s own authority, or, 
in any case, of her own belief inthe justness of her opinions. 
Indeed, half the edification of the book consists in the lights it 
affords as to the character of the writer, and, consequently, as 
to the effects of the circumstances in which she was placed: 
nor is there any thing, in the very curious picture it presents, 
more striking than the part she unintentionally contributes, in 
the peculiarity of her own taste in the colouring and delinea- 
tion. The heartfelt ennui, and the affected contempt of great- 
ness, so strangely combined with her tenacity of all its privi- 
leges, and her perpetual intrigues and quarrels about pre- 
cedence—her splendid encomiums on her own inflexible integ- 
rity, intermixed with the complacent narrative of perpetual 
trick and duplicity—her bitter complaints of the want of zeal 
and devotedness in her friends, and the desolating display of 
her own utter heartlessness in every page of the history—and, 
finally, her outrageous abuse of almost every one with whom she 
is connected, alternating with professions of the greatest regard, 
and occasional apologies for the most atrocious among them, 
when they happen to conduct themselves in conformity to her 
own little views at the moment—are all, we think, not only 
irrefragable proofs of the authenticity of the singular work 
before us, but, together with the lowness of its style and diction, 
are features—and pretty prominent ones—in that portraiture 
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of royal manners and dispositions which we conceive it to be 
its chief office and chief merit to display. In this point of 
view, we conceive the publication to be equally curious and 
instructive; and there is a vivacity in the style, and a rapidity 
in the narrative, which renders it at all events very entertain- 
ing, though little adapted for abstract or abridgment. We 
must endeavour, however, to give our readers some notion of 
its contents. 

What is now before us is but a fragment, extending from 
the birth of the author in 1707 to the year 1742, and is chiefly 
occupied with the court of Berlin, down till her marriage with 
the Prince of Bareithin 1731. She sets off with a portrait of 
her father Frederic William, whose peculiarities are already 
pretty well known by the dutiful commentaries of his son and 
Voltaire. His daughter begins with him a little more hand- 
somely ; and assures us that he had “ talents of the first order” 
—** an excellent heart”—and, in short, “‘ all the qualities which 
go to the constitution of great men.” Such is the flattering 
outline: but candour requires some shading; and we must 
confess that it is laid on freely, and with good effect. His 
temper, she admits, was ungovernable, and often hurried him 
into excesses altogether unworthy of his rank and situation. 
Then it must be allowed that he was somewhat hard-hearted ; 
and throughout his whole life gave a decided preference to the 
cardinal virtue of Justice over the weaker attribute of Mercy, 
Moreover, ‘his excessive love of money exposed him” (her 
royal highness seems to think very unjustly) ‘‘to the imputa- 
tion of avarice.” And, finally, she informis us, without any 
circumlocution, that he was a crazy bigot in religion—suspi- 
cious, jealous and deceitful—and entertained a profound con- 
tempt for the whole sex to which his dutiful biographer be- 
longs. 

This “great and amiable” prince was married, as every 
body knows, to a Princess of Hanover, a daughter of our 
George the First; of whom he was outrageously jealous, and 
whom he treated with a degree of brutality that would almost 
have justified any form of revenge. The princess, however, 
seems to have been irreproachably chaste; but had, notwith- 
standing, the usual vices of slaves; and tormented her tyrant 
to very good purpose by an interminable system of the most 
crooked and provoking intrigues, chiefly about the marriages 
of her family, but occasionally upon other subjects, carried on 
by the basest tools and instruments, and for a long time in con- 
federacy with the daughter who has here recorded their history. 
But though she had thus the satisfaction of frequently enraging 
her husband, we cannot help thinking that she had herself by 
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far the worst of the game; and indeed it is impossible to read, 
without a mixed feeling of pity and contempt, the catalogue of 
miserable shifts which this poor creature was perpetually forced 
to employ to avoid detection, and escape the beating with 
which it was frequently accompanied—feigned sicknesses—mid- 
night consultations—hidings behind screens and under beds— 
spies at her husband’s drunken orgies—burning of letters, pock- 
eting of inkstands, and all the paltry apparatus of boarding- 
school imposture; together with the more revolting criminal- 
ity of lies told in the midst of caresses, and lessons of falsehood 
anxiously inculcated on the minds of her children. It is edi- 
fying to know that with all this low cunning, and practice in 
deceiving, this poor lady was herself the dupe of a prepos- 
terous and unworthy confidence. She told every thing toa 
favourite chambermaid—who told it over again to one of the 
ministers——who told it to the king: and though the treache- 
ry of her confidante was perfectly notorious, and she herself 
was reduced privately to borrow money from the King of 
England in order to bribe her to secrecy, she never could 
keep from her any one thing that it was of importance to 
conceal. 

The ingenious princess before us had for many years no 
other brother than the Great Frederic, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but whose extreme ill health in his child- 
hood seemed to render her accession a matter of considerable 
probability. Her alliance consequently became an early object 
of ambition to most of the protestant princes of her time ; and 
before she was fully eight years old, her father and mother 
had had fifty quarrels about her marriage. About the same 
time, she assures us that a Swedish officer, who was a great 
conjurer, informed her, after inspecting her hand, “ that she 
would be sought in marriage by the kings of Sweden, England, 
Russia and Poland, but would not be united to any of them :” 
—a prediction, the good princess declares, that was afterwards 
verified in a very remarkable manner. The Swedish proposi- 
tion indeed follows hard upon the prophecy ; for the very next 
year engagements are taken for that match, which are after- 
wards abandoned on account of the tender age of the parties. 
The princess here regales us with an account of her own viva- 
city and angelic memory at this period, and with a copious 
interlude of all the court scandal during the first days of her 
existence. But as we scarcely imagine that the scandalous 
chronicle of Berlin for the year 1712, would excite much in- 
terest in this country in the year 1812, we shall take the liberty 
to pass over the gallantries of Madame De Blaspil and the 
treasons of M. Clement; merely noticing, that after the exe- 
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cution of the latter, the king opened all the letters that came to 
his capital, and never slept without drawn swords and cocked 
pistols at his side. But while he was thus trembling at ima- 
ginary dangers, he was, if we can believe his infant daughter, 
upon the very brink of others sufficiently serious. His chief 
favourites were the Prince of Anhalt, who ts briefly character- 


ized in these memoirs as brutal, cruel and deceitful, and the 


minister Grumkow, whois represented, on the same authority, 
as a mere concentration of all the vices. ‘These worthy per- 
sons had set their hearts upon our author’s marriage with the 
nephew of the former, and her ultimate elevation to the throne 
by the death of her sickly brother. But when that brother 
begins to improve in health, and the old king not only makes 
his will without consulting them, but threatens to live to an 
unreasonable age, they naturally become impatient for the ac- 
complishment of their wishes, and resolve to cut off both father 
and son the first time they can catch them together at an exhi- 
bition of ropedancing—with which elegant entertainment it 
seems the worthy monarch was in the habit of recreating him- 
self almost every evening. The whole of this dreadful plot, 
we are assured, was revealed to the king, with all its particu- 
larités, by a lady in the confidence of the conspirators; but 
they contrive, somehow or other, to play their parts so adroitly, 
that, after a long investigation, they are reinstated in favour, 
and their fair accuser sent to pine on bread and water, in a 
damp dungeon at Spandau. 

In the year 1717, Peter the Great came with his empress 
and court to pay a visit at Berlin; and as the whole scene is 
described with great vivacity in the work before us, and serves 
to illustrate its great theme of the private manners of sove- 
reigns, we shall make rather a fuller abstract of it than we 
shall be able to afford for most parts of the narrative. The 
degrees of grossness and pretension are infinite—and the court 
of Prussia, where the sovereign got drunk and kicked his coun- 
sellors, and beat the ladies of his family, thought itself entitled 
to treat Peter and his train as a court of barbarians. On his 
first presentation, the czar took Frederic by the hand, and said 
he was glad to see him; he then offered to kiss the queen— 
but she declined the honour. He next presented his son and 
daughter, and four hundred ladies in waiting—the greater part 
of whom, the princess assures us, were washerwomen and 
scullions promoted to that nominal dignity. Almost every one 
of them, however, she adds, had a baby richly dressed in her 
arms—and when any one asked whose it was, answered with 
great coolness and complacency, that “ the czar had done her 
the honour to make her the mother of it.” The czarina was 
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very short, tawny, and ungraceful—dressed like a provincial 
German player, in an old-fashioned robe, covered with dirt 
and silver, and with some dozens of medals and pictures of 
saints strung down the front, which clattered every time she 
moved like the bells of a packhorse. She spoke little Ger- 
man, and no French; and finding that she got on but ill with 
the queen and her party, she called her fool into a corner to 
come and entertain her in Kussian—which she did with such 
effect, that she kept her in a continual roar of laughter before 
allthe court. The czar himself is described as tall and rather 
handsome, though with something intolerably harsh in his phy- 
siognomy. Qn first seeing our royal author he took her up 
in his arms, and rubbed the skin off her face in kissing her, 
with his rough beard; laughing very heartily at the airs with 
which she resented this familiarity. He was liable at times to 
convulsive starts and spasms, and being seized with them 
when at table, with his knife in his hand, put his hosts into no 
little bodily terror. He told the queen, however, that he 
would do her no harm, and took her hand in token of his good 
humour; but squeezed tt so unmercifully that she was forced 
to cry out—at which he laughed again with great violence, 
and said, “ her bones were not so well knit as his Catherine’s.”’ 
There was to be a grand ball in the evening; but as soon 
as he had done eating, he got up, and trudged home by 
himself to his lodgings in the suburbs. Next day they went 
to see the curiosities of the place. What pleased him most 
was a piece of antique sculpture, most grossly indecent. No- 
thing, however, would serve him but that his wife should kiss 
this figure; and when she hesitated, he told her he would cut 
off her head if she refused. He then asked this piece and 
several other things of value from the king, and packed them 
off for Petersburgh, without ceremony. Ina few days after, 


| he took his departure ; leaving the palace in which he had been 


lodged in such a state of filth and dilapidation as to remind one 
of the desolation of Jerusalem. 

We now come to a long chapter of the author’s persona! 
sufferings, from a sort of half governess, half chambermaid, 
of the name of Letti, who employed herself all day in beating 
and scratching her, for refusing to repeat all that the king and 
the queen said in her hearing, and kept her awake all night with 
snoring like fifty troopers. ‘This accomplished person also 
invented ingenious nicknames for all the leading persons about 
the court. The queen she always called La grande dnesse, and 
her two favourites respectively La grosse vache, and La sotie 
béte. Sometimes she only kicked the princess’s shins—at other 
times she pummelled her on the nose till ‘she bled like a calf,” 
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and occasionally excoriated her face by rubbing it with acrid 
substances. Such, however, was the magnanimity of her royal 
pupil, that she never made the least complaint of this dreadful 
usage; but an old lady found it out, and told the queen, that 
“her daughter was beaten every day like plaster,” and that she 
would be brought to her one morning with her bones broken, 
if she did not get another attendant. So La Letti is dis- 
missed, though with infinite difficulty, and after a world of in. 
trigue; because she had been recommended by my lady Ar- 
lington, who had a great deal to say with all the court of En- 
gland, with which it'was a main object to keep well! But she 
is got rid of at last, and decamps with all the princess’s ward- 
robe, who is left without a rag to cover her nakedness. Soon 
after this, the king is taken with a colic one very hot June, | 
and is judiciously shut up in a close room, with a large, 
comfortable fire; by the side of which he commands his 
daughter to sit, and watch like a vestal, till her eyes are ready 
to start from her head; and she falls into a dysentery, of 
which she gives a long history. 

Being now at the ripe age of twelve, her mother takes her 
into her confidence, and begins with telling her that there are 
certain people who are her enemies, to whom she commands 
her never to show any kindness or civility. She then proceeds 
to name “three-fourths of all Berlin.” But her great object 
is to train her daughter to be a spy on her father, and at the 
same time to keep every thing secret from him and his coun- 
sellors; and to arrange measures for a match between her and 
her nephew the Duke of Gloucester—afterwards Prince of 
Wales, on the accession of his father George II. In 1723, 
George I. comes to visit his daughter at Berlin, and is cha- 
racterized, we cannot say very favourably, by his grandchild. 
He was very stupid, she says, with great airs of wisdom— 
had no generosity but for his favourites, and the mistresses by 
whom he let himself be governed—spoke little, and took no 
pleasure in hearing any thing but niaiseries : since his accession 
to the Englishthrone he had also become insupportably haughty 
andimperious. When the fair author was presented to him, he 
took up a candle, held it close to her, and examined her all 
over without saying a word: at table he preserved the same 
magnificent silence; judging wisely, the princess observes, 
that it was better to say nothing than to expose himself by 
talking. Before the end of the repast he was taken ill; and 
tumbled down on the floor, his hat falling off on one side and his 
wig on the other. It was a full hour before he came to him- 
self; and it was whispered that it was a sort of apoplexy : 
however, he was well enough next day, and arranged every 
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thing for the marriage of the author with his grandson, and 


‘ of her brother with the Princess Amelia. Obstacles arose, 


however, to the consummation of this double alliance ; and 
although the two sovereigns had another meeting on the sub- 
ject the year after, still the necessity of obtaining the consent 
of parliament occasioned an obstruction ; and in the mean time 
Frederic having thought fit to seize several tall Hanoverians, 
and enrol them by force in his regiment of giants, the English 
monarch resented this outrage, and died of another attack of 
apoplexy before matters could be restored to a right footing. 
Soon after this catastrophe, Frederic takes to drinking with 
the imperial ambassador ; and, when his stomach gets into dis- 
order, becomes outrageously pious; orders his valet to sing 
psalms before him, and preaches himself to his family every 
afternoon. The princess and her brother are ready to suffo- 
cate with laughter at these discourses ; but the hypochondria 
gains ground ; and at last the king talks seriously of resigning 
his crown, and retiring with his family to a small house in the 
country; where his daughter should take care of the linen, 
his son of the provisions, and his wife of the kitchen. To 
divert these melancholy thoughts, he is persuaded to pay a 
visit to the Elector of Saxony, Augustus, King of Poland ; and 
there, large potations of Hungarian wine speedily dissipate all 
his dreams of devotion. Nothing in modern history, we sup- 
pose, comes near the profligacy of the court of Dresden at that 
period. Augustus, who never closed a day in sobriety, openly 
kept a large seraglio in his palace, and had about 350 children 
by its inhabitants. One of those who had all along been re- 
cognised as his daughter, was at this time his favourite mis- 
tress; while she, disdaining to be faithful to this incestuous 
connexion, lavished all her favour on her brother, who was her 
avowed lover, and the rival of their common parent! Fre- 
deric, however, was so much pleased with these doings, that 
he entered into a treaty for marrying his daughter to this 
virtuous elector, who was then fifty years of age; and the 
year after, Augustus came to Berlin, to follow out his suit, 
where he was received in great state, and the daughter-mis- 
tress caressed by the chaste queen and her daughter. There 
is a good description of a grand cqurt dinner given on this 
occasion, in which, after a long account of the marshalling of 
princes and princesses, the business of the day is summed up 
in the following emphatic words—On but force santés—on 
parla peu—et on s "ennuya beaucoup. The twokings, however, 
had various ¢éte-d-téte parties that were more jolly; and in 
which they continued at table from one o’clock, which was 
their hour of dinner, till near midnight. In spite of all this 
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cordiality, however, the treaty of marriage was broken off : 
the heir apparent of Augustus having obstinately retused to 
ratify those articles in it which required his concurrence. 

The king now resolved to match his daughter with a poor 
German prince, called the Duke of Weissenfield ; at which his 
wife, who had been all this time intriguing busily to bring 
about the union originally projected with the Prince of Wales, 
is in despair, and persuades him to let her make one effort 
more to bring her brother of England to a determination. 
And here we have a very curious piece of secret history, which, 
though it touches the policy of the court of England, has 
hitherto been unknown, we believe, in this country. A con- 
fidential agent arrives from Hanover, who informs the queen 
that the Prince of Wales has made up his mind to come im- 
mediately to Berlin, and to marry her daughter, without wait- 
ing for the formal consent of his father, or the English parlia- 
ment, who, however, he bas no doubt, will neither of them 
hesitate to ratify the act when it is once over. The queen is 
transported with this news, and is so much intoxicated with 
joy on the occasion, that she bethinks herself of confiding the 
whole story in the evening to the English ambassador—who 
instantly writes home to his court; and his letter being ad- 
dressed to the secretary of state, produces an immediate man- 
date to the prince to set off for England without the delay of 
a moment. This mandate arrives just as his royal highness 
is taking post with bridal impatience for Berlin: and, as it is 
addressed to him through the public offices, requires his im- 
plicit-obedience. The truth of the matter is, the princess 
assures us, that George II. was himself desirous that the 
match should be concluded without waiting for the uncertain 
sanction of his parliament, and had suggested this device of a 
seeming etourderie on the part of his son; but the indiscretion 
of her mother, in blabbing the matter to the ambassador, and 


his communication to the ministry, left the monarch no choice, 


but to dissemble his mortification, and lend his authority to 
prevent the execution of a project which had originated with 
himself. 

But, whatever may be the true theory of this disaster, it 
seems to be certain, that the disappointment put the King of 
Prussia into exceeding bad humour, and, concurring with an 
untimely fit of the gout, made the lives of his family still more 
uncomfortable than he took care at all times to render them. 
The account, indeed, which is here given of the domestic 
habits of this worthy sovereign, though humiliating in some 
degree to human nature, has yet something in it so extrava- 
gant, as to be actually ludicrous and farcical. He ordered 
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his children to come to his apartment at nine o’clock every 
morning, and kept them close prisoners there the whole day, 
not letting them once out of his sight, * pour quelque raison 
que ce fut.” His employment was to curse and abuse them 
with every coarse term of reproach—his daughter getting no 
other name than Ja Canaille Anglaise, and his son, le Coguin 
de Fritz. He had always been in the practice of fainishing 
them, partly out of avarice, and partly from the love of tor- 
menting; but now even the soup made of bare bones and salt 
was retrenched. He often refused to let them have any thing 
whatsoever; and spit into the dishes out of which he had 
helped himself, in order to prevent their touching them. At 
other times he would insist upon their eating all sorts of un- 
wholesome and disgusting compositions—“ ce qui nous obli- 
geait quelquefois de rendre, en sa presence, tout ce que nous 
avions dans le corps.” Even this, however, was not the 
worst of it. He very frequently threw the plates at their 
heads, and scarcely ever let his daughter go out of the room, 
without aiming a sly blow at her with the end of his crutch. 
The unhappy Frederic he employed himself almost every 
morning in caning and kicking for a long time together; and, 
was actually busy, upon one occasion, in strangling him with 
the cord of a window curtain, when he was interrupted by one 
of his domestics. ‘To make amends, however, he once hung 
up himself ; when the queen, by a rare act of folly, was induced 
to cut him down. When free from gout he was still more 
dangerous ; for then he could pursue his daughters with con- 
siderable agility when they ran away from his blows; and 
once caught the author, after a chase of this kind, when he 
clutched her by the hair, and pushed her into the fire-place, 
till her clothes began to burn. During the heat of summer, 
he carried his family to a country house called Vousterhausen, 
which was an old ruinous mansion, surrounded with a putrid 
ditch ; and there they dined every day, in a tent pitched on the 
terrace, with scarcely any thing to eat, and their feet up to the 
ancles in mud, if the weather happened to be rainy. After 
dinner, which was served exactly at noon, the good king set 
himself down to sleep for two hours, in a great chair placed 
in the full glare of the sun, and compelled all his family to lie 
on the ground around him, exposed to the same intolerable 
scorching. 

After some little time, England sends another ambassador, 
who renews, in due form, the proposal of the double marriage, 
and offers such baits to the avarice of the king that matters ap- 
pear once more to be finally adjusted, and the princess is 
saluted by her household with the title of Princess of Wales. 
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This, however, was not her destiny. Grumkow intrigues 
with the imperial ambassador to break off the match—and be- 
tween them they contrive to persuade the king that he is made 
a tool of by the queen and her brother of England: .and in- 
flame him to such a rage by producing specimens of their 
secret correspondence, that when the English ambassador ap- 
pears next day with decisive proofs of Grumkow’s treachery 
and insolence, the king throws the papers in his face, and ac- 
tually lifts his foot, as if to give him the family salute of a kick. 
The blood of the Englishman rouses at this insult; and he 
puts himself in a posture to return the compliment with inte- 
rest—when the king makes a rapid retreat—and the ambassa- 
dor, in spite of the entreaties of the queen and her children, 
and various overtures of apology from the king himself, shakes 
the dust of Berlin from his feet, and sets off in high dudgeor 
for London. The king then swears that his daughter shall 
have no husband at all, but that he will make her abbess in the 
monastery of Herford; and her brother Frederic, to her great 
mortification, tells her it is the best thing she can do, and 
that he sees no other way to restore peace in the family. 

We now proceed to the adventures of this brother, which, 
as their outline is already generally known, need not be fully 
narrated in this place. Tired of being beaten, and kicked, 
and reviled all day long, he resolves to withdraw from his 
country, and makes some movements to that effect in confede- 
racy with an officer of the name of Katt, who was to have 
been the companion of his flight. Both, however, are arrest- 
ed by the king’s order, who makes several attempts upon the 
life of his son, when he is brought as a prisoner before him— 
and comes home foaming and black with passion, crying out 
to the queen that her accursed son was dead at last; and fell- 
ing his daughter to the earth with his fist, as he tells her to go 
and bear her brother company. He then gets hold of a box 
of his son’s papers, which had been surprised at Katt’s lodg- 
ings, and goes out with it in great spirits, exclaiming, that he 
was sure he should find in it enough to justify him in cutting 
off the heads both of le Coguin de Fritz, and la Canaille de 
Wilhelmine. Wilhelmine, however, and her politic mother 
had been beforehand with him—for they had got hold of this 
same box the day preceding, and by false keys and seals had 
taken all the papers out of it, and replaced them by harmless 
and insignificant letters, which they had fabricated in the 
course of one day, to the amount of near seven hundred. The 
king, therefore, found nothing to justify immediate execution, 
but kept the prince a close prisoner at Custrin, and shut the 
princess up in herownchamber. His son and Katt were after- 
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wards tried for desertion, before a court-martial composed of 
twelve officers—two were for sparing the life of the prince, 


but all the rest were base enough to gratify the sanguinary 


insanity of their master by condemning them both to death. 


All Germany, however, exclaimed loudly against this sen- 
tence ; and made such representations to the king, that he was 
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at last prevailed on to spare his son. But the unhappy Katt 
was sacrificed. His scaffold was erected immediately before 
the window of his unhappy master, who was dressed by force 
jn the same funeral garment with his friend, and was held up 
at the window by two soldiers, while the executioner struck 
off the head of his companion. There is no record of such 


‘brutal barbarity in the history of Nero or Domitian. 


After this, the family feuds about his daughter’s marriage 


. revive with double fury. The queen, whose whole heart is 


set on the English alliance, continues her pet.y intrigues to 


Veffect that object; while the king, rendered furious by the 
haughty language adopted by the English ministry on the sub- 


ect of the insult offered to their ambassador, determines to 
ave her married without a moment’s delay ; and after threat- 


“Fening the queen with his cane, sends to offer her the hand of 


he Prince of Bareith; which she dutifully accepts, in spite 


of the bitter lamentations and outrageous fury of the queen. 


hat intriguing princess, however, does not cease tu intrigue 
hough deserted by her daughter—but sends again in greater 
rgency than ever to England ;—and that court, if we are to 
believe the statement before us, at last, seriously afraid of 


@losing a match every way desirable, sends off despatches, 


ontaining an entire and unqualified acquiescence in all Fre- 
eric’s stipulations as to the marriage—which arrive at Ber- 
in the very morning of the day on which the princess was to 
e solemnly betrothed to M. de Bareith, but are wickedly 


kept back by Grumkow and the imperial envoy, till after the 


ceremony had been publicly and irrevocably completed. Their 
disclosure then throws all parties into rage and despair; and 
the intriguers are made the ridiculous victims of their own 
baseness and duplicity. The indefatigable queen, however, 
does not despair even yet; but sends off another courier to 
England, and sets all her emissaries to prepare the king to 
break off the match in the event of the answer being favour- 
able ; nay, the very night before the marriage, she takes her 
daughter apart, and begs her to live with her husband as a 


msister with a brother for a few days, till the result of the 
embassage is known. But her usual destiny pursues her. 


The fatal evening arrives ; and the princess, with a train 
forty-five feet in length, and the spousal crown placed on 
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twenty-four twisted locks of false hair, each thicker than her 


arm, enters the grand saloon, and takes the irrevocable vow; 
_—and her mother has just put her to bed when she hears that 
her courier has arrived, and leaves her in rage and an- 
guish. 

The humours of the rest of the family appear to no great 
advantage during the bridal festivities. In the first place, the 
princess’s sister, Charlotte, falls in love with the bridegroom, 
and does her posszble to seduce him. Then old Frederic 
cheats the bride in her settlements, which amount to a gross 
sum of near 500/. a year;—and, finally, her brother-in-law, 
the Margrave of Anspach, rallies her husband so rudely upon 
his mother’s gallantries, that the latter gives him a brave de- 
fiance in face of the whole court; at which the poor margrave 
is so dreadfully frightened, that he bursts out into screams 
and tears, and runs for refuge into the queen’s apartment, 
where he hides himself behind the arras, from which he is 
taken ina filthy condition, and carried to his apartments, ‘‘ ou 
il exhala sa colere par des vomissemens et un diarrhée qui 
pensa l’envoyer a l’autre monde.” —Yet the good princess as- 
sures us that this reptile had ‘“‘a good heart and a good un- 
derstanding’’—=with no fault but being a little passionate ; 
and then, in the very next page, she records a malignant and 
detected falsehood which he had vented against her husband, 
and which rendered him odious in the eyes of the whole 
court. Being dissatisfied with her settlements, she puts the 
king in good humour by giving a grand dinner to him and 
his officers, at which they are all “‘ ivres morts;” but having 
mentioned her distresses through the queen, he is so much 
moved with them, that he calls for the settlements, and strikes 
off about one fourth of her allowance. 

All this happened in autumn, 1731; and in January, 1732, 
the princess being far advanced in pregnancy, and the roads 
almost impassable, it was thought advisable for her to set out 
for her husband’s court at Bareith. She is overturned of 
course several times, and obliged to walk half the way :—but 
we pass over the disasters of the journey, to commemorate 
her arrival in this ancient principality. The first village she 
reached was Hoff, which is on the frontier—and has also the 
convenience of being within three miles of the centre of the 
territory: and here the grand marshal, and all the nobility 
of the province are mustered to receive her at the bottom of 
the staircase, or, in other words, of the wooden ladder which 
led to her apartments. However, various guns were fired off 
very successfully, and the chief nobility were invited to din- 
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ner. The princess’s description of these personages is really 
very edifying. ‘They had all faces, she says, which a child 
could not look on without screaming ;—huge masses of hair 
on their heads, filled with a race of vermin as ancient as their 
pedigrees ;——clothed in old laced suits that had descended 


| through many generations, the most part in rags, and no way 


fitting their present wearers ;—the greater part of them covered 
with itch;—and their conversation, of oxen. Immediately 
after dinner they began with the princess’s health in a huge 
bumper, and proceeded regularly in the same gallant manner 
through the whole of her genealogy ; so that in less than half an 
hour she found herself in the middle of thirty-four monsters, 
so drunk that none of them could articulate “ et rendant les 
boyaux a tous ces desastreux visages.” Next day being Sun- 
day, there was a sermon in honour of the occasion, in which 
the preacher gave an exact account of all the marriages that 
had happened in the world from the days of Adam down to 
the last of the patriarchs—illustrated with so many circum- 
stantial details as to the antecedents and consequents in each, 
that the male part of his audience laughed outright, and the 
female pretended to blush throughout the whole discourse, 
The dinner scene was the same as on the day preceding ; with 
the addition of the female nobility who came in the evening, 
with their heads enveloped in greasy wigs like swallows’ nests, 
and ancient embroidered dresses, stuck all over with knots of 
faded ribands. 


The day following, the margrave, her father-in-law, came 


himself to meet her. This worthy prince was nearly as amia- 


ble, and not quite so wise, as the king she had left. He had 
read but two books in the world, Telemaque, and Amelot’s 
Roman history, and discoursed out of them so very tediously, 


} that the poor princess fainted from mere ennui, at the very 


first interview; then he drank night and day—and occasionally 
took his cane tu the prince his son and his other favourites. 
Though living in poverty and absolute discomfort, he gave 
himself airs of the utmost magnificence—went to dinner with 
three flourishes of cracked trumpets—received his court, lean- 
ing with one hand on a table, in imitation of the emperor— 
and conferred his little dignities in harangues so pompous, 
and so awkwardly delivered, that his daughter-in-law at once 
laughed and was ashamed of him. He was awkward, too, 
and embarrassed in the society of strangers of good breeding, 


| but made amends by chattering without end about himself 


and his two books to those who were bound to bear with him. 
Under the escort of this great potentate the princess made her 


‘riumphal entry into the city of Bareith the next morning. 
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The whole procession consisted of one coach containing the ; 
constituted authorities who had come out to meet her, her 
own carriage drawn by six carrion post-horses, that containin 
her attendants, and six or seven wagons loaded with furni. 
ture. The margrave then conducted her from the palace 
gate in great state to her apartments, through a long passage, 
hung with cobwebs, and so abominably filthy, as to turn her 
stomach in hurrying through it. This opened into an ante. 
chamber, adorned with old tapestry so torn and faded, that 
the figures on it looked like so many ghosts; and through 
that into a cabinet furnished with green damask all in tatters, 
Her bedchamber was also furnished with the same stuff—but 
in such a condition, that the curtains fell in pieces whenever 
they were touched. Half of the windows were broken; and 
there was no fire though it was midwinter. The dinners 
were not eatable; and lasted three hours, with thirty flourishes 
of the old trumpets for the bumper toasts with which they 
were enlivened: add to all this, that the poor princess was 
very much indisposed—that the margrave came and talked 
to her out of Telemaque and Amelot five or six hours every 
day——and that she could not muster cash enough to buy her- 
selfa gown; and it will not appear wonderful, that in the 
very midst of the wedding revelries, she spent half her time in 
bed, weeping over the vanity of human grandeur. 

By and by, however, she found occupation in quarrelling 
with her sisters-in-law, and in making and appeasing disputes 
between her husband and his father. She agrees so ill, indeed, 
with all the family, that her proposal of returning to lie in at 
Berlin is received with great joy :—but while they are delibe- 
rating about raising money for this journey of 200 miles, she 
becomes too illto move. Her sister of Anspach, and her hus- 
band, come, and quarrel with her upon points of etiquette; 
the margrave falls in love with one of her attendants ; and in 
the midst of all manner of perplexities she is delivered of a 
daughter. The margrave, who was in the country, not hear- 
ing the cannon which proclaimed this great event, conceives 
that he is treated with great disrespect, and gives orders for 
having his son imprisoned in one of his fortresses. He relents, 
however, at the christening, and is put in good humour by 4 
visit from another son and a brother—the first of whom 1s 
described as a kind of dwarf and natural fool, who could nevet 
take seriously to any employment but catching flies; and the 
other as a furious madman, in whose company no one was 
sure of his life. This amiable family party is broken up by 
an order on the princess’s husband to join his regiment at 
Berlin, and another order from her father for her to pay @ 
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visit to her sister at Anspach. On her way she visits an 
ancient beauty, with a nose like a beet-root, and two maids of 
honour so excessively fat that they could not sit down ; and, 
in stooping to kiss the princess’s hand, fell over, and rolled 
like balls of flesh on the carpet. At Anspach she finds the 
margrave deep in an intrigue with the housemaid, and con- 
soles her sister under this affliction. She then makes a great 
effort, and raises money enough to carry her to Berlin; 
where she is received with coldness and ridicule by the queen, 
and neglect and insult by all her sisters. Her brother’s mar- 
riage with the Princess of Brunswick was just about to take 
place, and we choose to give, in her own words, her ac- 
count of the manner in which she was ta/ked over in this royal 
circle. 


«“ La reine, a table, fit tember la conversation sur la princesse 
royale future. ‘ Votre frére,’ me dit-eile en le regardant, ‘ est au 
désespoir de l’é€pouser, et n’a pas tort: c’est une vrai béte; elle ré- 
pond 4 tout ce qu’on luidit par un oui et un non, accompagne d’un 
rire niais qui fait mal au ceur. Oh! dit ma seur Charlotie, 
votre majesté ne conndit pas encore tdut son mérite. J’ai été un 
matin a sa toilette; j'ai cru y suffoquer; elle exhaloit une odeur 
insupportable; je croisqu’elle a pour le moins dix ou douze fis- 
tules, car cela n’est pas naturel. J’al remarqueé aussi qu’elle est 
contrefaite; son corps de jupe est rembourre d’un cdré, et elle a 
une hanche plus haute que lautre.” Je fus fort étonnée de ces 
propos, qui se tenolent en presence des domestiques et surtout de 
mon frere. Je m’apercus qu’ils lui faisoient de la peine et qu’il 
changeoit de couleur. Il se retira aussit6t apres souper. J’en fis 
autant. Il vint me voir un moment apres. Je lui demandai s’il 
étoit satisfait du roi? I] me répondit que sa situation changeoit a 
tout moment; que tantdt il étoit en taveur et tantét en disgrace; 
que son plus grand bonheur consistoit dans absence; qu’il me- 
noit une vie douce et tranquille a son régiment; que l'étude et la 
musique y faisoient ses principales occupations; qu’il avoit fait 
batir une maison et fait faire une jardin charmant ou il pouvoit lire 
etse promener. Je le priaide me dire si le portrait que la reine 
et ma sceur m’avoient faite de la princesse de Brunswick étoit vé- 
ritable? * Nous sommes seuls, repartit-il, et je n’ai rien de caché 
pour yous, je vous parlerai avec sincerité. La reine, par ses mi- 
sérables intrigues, est la seule source de nos malheurs. A peine 
avez-vous €.€ partie quelle a renoue avec l’Angleterre; elle a 
voulu vous substituer ma sceur Charlotte et lui faire épouser le 
prince de Galles. Vous jugez bien qu’elle a employé tous ses ef- 
forts pour faire réussir son plan et pour me marier avec la prin- 
cesse Amélie. Leroi a été informe de ce dessein aussit6t qu’il a 
ete tramé, la Ramen (qui est plus en grace que jamais aupreés 
delle) Pen ayant averti. Ce prince a été pique au vif de ces nou- 
velles menées qui ont causé maintes brouilleries entre la reine et 
lui. Sekendorff s’en est enfin mélé, et a conscillé au roi de mettre 
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fin a ces tripotages en concluant mon mariage avec la princesse 
de Brunswick. La reine ne peut se consoler de ce revers; le dé- 
sespoir ou elle est lui fait exhaler son venin contre cette pauvre 
princesse. Elle a exigé de mol que je refusasse absolument ce 
parti, et m’a dit qu’elle ne se soucioit point que la mésintelligence 
recommencat entre le roi et mol.’ P. 87, 88. 


The poor prince, however, confesses that he cannot say 
much for the intellect of his intended bride; and really does 
not use a much nobler language than the rest of the family, 
even when speaking in her presence ; for on her first presenta- 
tion to his sister, finding that she made no answer to the com- 
pliments that were addressed to her, the enamoured youth 
encourages her bridal timidity by this polite exclamation : 
** Peste soit de la béte !—remercie donc ma seur.” The ac- 
count of the festivities which accompanied this marriage really 
excites our compassion, and is well calculated to disabuse any 
inexperienced person of the mistake of supposing that there 
can be either comfort or enjoyment in the cumbrous splen- 
dours of a court. Scanty and crowded dinners at mid-day— 
and formal balls and minuets immediately after, in June, fol- 
lowed up with dull gaming in the evening ;—the necessity of 
being up in full dress by three o’clock in the morning to see 
a review—and the pleasure of being stifled in a crowded tent 
without seeing any thing, or getting any refreshment for seven 
or eight hours, and to return famishing to a dinner of eighty 
covers ;—at other times to travel ten miles at a foot pace in an 
open carriage during a heavy rain, and then to stand shiver- 
ing on the wet grass to see fireworks—to pay twenty visits of 
ceremony every morning, and to present and be presented in 
stately silence to persons whom you hate and despise. Such 
were the general delights of the whole court ; and the princess 
had the additional gratification of being forced from a sick 
bed to enjoy them, and of undergoing the sneers of her mo- 
ther, and the slights of her whole generation. ‘heir domestic 
life, when these galas were over, was nearly as fatiguing, and 
still more lugubrious. The good old custom of famishing was 
kept up at table ; and immediately after dinner the king had 
his great chair placed right before the fire, and snored in it for 
three hours, during all which they were obliged to keep 
silence, for fear of disturbing him. When he awoke, he set 
to smoking tobacco ;—and then sat four hours at supper, lis- 
tening to long stories of his ancestors, in the taste of those 
sermons which are prescribed to persons afflicted with insom- 
nolency. ‘Then the troops began their exercise under the 
windows before four o’clock every morning—and not only 
kept the whole household awake from that hour by their 
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fring, but sometimes sent a ramrod through the glass to assist 
at the princess’s toilette. One afternoon the king was seized 
with a sort of apoplexy in his sleep, which, as he always 
snored extremely loud, might have carried him off without 
much observation, had not his daughter observed him grow 
black in the face, and restored him by timely application. 
She is equally unfortunate about the same time in her father- 
in-law the margrave, who is mischievous enough to recover, 
after breaking a blood-vessel by falling down stairs in a fit of 
drunkenness. At last she gets away with great difficulty, 
and takes her second leave of the parental roof, with even 
less regard for itsegnhabitants than she had felt on first quit- 
ting its shelter. 

On her return to Bareith, she finds the margrave quite 
broken in health, but extravagantly and honeurably in love 
with a lame, dwarfish, middle-aged lady, the sister of her an- 
cient governess, whom he proposes to marry, to the great dis- 
comfiture of .the princess and his son. They remonstrate 
with the lady, however, on the absurdity of such a union; 
and she promises to be cruel, and live single. In the mean 
time, one of the margrave’s daughters is taken with a kind of 
madness of a very indecorous character; which indicates it- 
self by frequent improprieties of speech, and a habit of giving 
invitations of no equivocal sort, to every man that comes near 
her. ‘The worthy margrave, at first, undertakes to cure this 
very troublesome complaint by a brisk course of beating ; but 
this not being found to answer, it is thought expedient to try 
the effect of marriage ; and, that there may be no harm done 
to any body, they look out a certain Duke of Weimar, who is 
as mad as the lady—-though somewhat in a different way. 
This prince’s malady consisted chiefly in great unsteadiness 
of purpose, and a trick of outrageous and inventive boasting. 
Both the princess and her husband, howéver, take great pains 
to bring about this well-assorted match; and by dint of flat- 
tery and intimidation, it is actually carried through—though 
the bridegroom sends a piteous message on the morning of 
his wedding day, begging to be off, and keeps them from 
twelve till four o’clock in the morning before he can be 
persuaded to go to bed. In the mean time, the princess 
gives great offence to the populace and the preachers of 
Bareith, by giving a sort of masked ball, and riding occa- 
sionally on horseback. Her husband goes to the wars, and 
returns very much out of humour with her brother Fre- 
deric, who talks contemptuously of little courts and little 
princes. The old margrave falls into a confirmed hectic, 
and writes bél/ets-doux to his little lady, so tender as to 
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turn one’s stomach ; but at last dies in an edifying manner, to 
the great satisfaction of all his friends and acquaintances, 
Old Frederic promises fair, at the same time, to follow his 
example; for he is seized with a confirmed dropsy. His legs 
swell and burst, and give out so much water that he is obliged 
for several days to sit with them in buckets. By a kind of 
miracle, however, he recovers, and goes a campaigning for se- 
veral years after. 

The Memoirs are rather dull for four or five years after the 
author’s accession to the-throne of Bareith. She makes va- 
rious journeys, and suffers from various distempers—has in- 
numerable quarrels with all the neighbouring potentates about 
her own precedence and that of her attendants; fits up seve- 
ral villas, gives balls, and sometimes quarrels with her hus- 
band, and sometimes nurses him in his illness. In 1740 the 
king her tather dies in good earnest; and makes, it must be 
acknowledged, a truly heroic, though somewhat whimsical 
ending. Finding himself fast going, he had himself placed 
early in the morning in his wheel chair, and went to tell the 
queen to rise and see him die. He then took farewell of his 
children, and gave some sensible advice to his son, and the 
ministers and generals whom he had assembled. Afterwards 
he had his best horse brought, and presented it with a good 
grace to the oldest of his generals. He ordered all the ser- 
vants to put on their new liveries; and, when this was done, 
he looked on them withan air of derision, and said, “ Vanity 
of vanities? He commanded his physician to tell him exactly 
how long he had to live; and when he answered, “ about half 
an hour,” he asked for a looking-glass, and said, ‘with a smile, 
that he did look ill enough, and saw “ gw’/ ferait une vilaine 
grimace en mourant.” When the clergymen proposed to come 
and pray with him, he said, “ he knew already all they had te 
say, and that they might go about their business.” In a short 
time after he expired in great tranquillity. 

Though the new king came to visit his sister soon after his 
accession, and she went to return the compliment at Berlin, 
she says there was no longer any cordiality between them; 
and that she heard nothing but complaints of his avarice, his 
ill temper, his ingratitude, and his arrogance. She gives him 
great credit for talents, but entreats her readers to suspend their 


judgment as to the real character of this celebrated monarch, 


till th y have perused the whole of her Memoirs. What 
seems to have given her the worst opinion of him, was his 
impolite habit of making jokes about the small domains and 
scanty revenues of her husband. For the two following years 
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she travels all over Germany, abusing all the principautés she 
meets with. In 1742, she goes to see the coronation of the 
new emperor at Francfort, and has a long negotiation about 
the ceremony of her introduction to the empress. After va- 
rious projets had been offered and rejected, she made these 
three conditions :—1st. That the whole cortege of the empress 
should receive her at the bottom of the staircase. 2dly. That 


the empress herself should come to meet her at the outside of 


the door of her bedchamber. And, 3dly. That she should be 
allowed an arm-chair during the interview. Whole days 
were spent in the discussion of this proposition ; and at last 
the two first articles were agreed to; but all that she could 
make of the last was, that she should have a very large 
chair without arms, and the empress a very small one with 
them !—Her account of the interview we add in her own 


words. 


“ Je vis cette princesse le jour suivant. J’avoue qu’a sa place 
jaurois imaginé toutes les étiquettes et les ceremonies du monde 
pour m’empécher de paroitre. L’Impératrice est d’une taille au- 
dessous de la petite, et si puissante qu’elle semble une boule; elle 
est laide au possible, sans air et sans grace. Son esprit répond 2 
sa figure; elle est bigotte a l’excés, et passe les nuits et les jours 
dans son oratoire: les vieilles et les laides sont ordinairement le 
partage dubon Dieu. Elle me recut en tremblant et d’un air si dé- 
contenancé qu’elle ne put me dire un mot. Nous nous assimes. 
Aprés avoir gardé quelque temps le silence je commengai la con- 
versation en francais. Elle me repondit, dans son jargon autri- 
chien, qu’elle n’entendoit pas bien cette langue et qu’elle me 
prioit de lui parler en, allemand. Cet entretien ne fut pas long. 
Le dialecte autrichien et le bas-saxon sont si différens, qu’a moins 
d’y étre accoutumé on ne se comprend point. C’est aussi ce qui 
nous arriva. Nous aurions préparé 4 rire a un tiers par les cog-a- 
l’ane que nous faisions, n’entendant que par-ci par-la un mot qui 
uous faisoit deviner le reste. Cette princesse eétoit si fort esclave 
de son étiquette qu’elle auroit cru faire un crime de lése-gran- 
deur en m’entretenant dans une langue étrangere, car elle savoit 
le frangais. L’Empereur devoit se trouver a cette visite ; mais il 
étoit tombé si malade qu’on craignoit méme pour ses jours. P. 
345, 346. 


After thissshe comes home in very bad humour; and the 
Memoirs break off abruptly with her detection of an in- 
trigue between her husband and her favourite attendant, and 
her dissatisfaction with the dull formality of the Court of 
Suagare. We hope the sequel will soon find its way to the 
public. 

Some readers may think we have dwelt too long on such a 
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tissue of impertinencies ; and others may think an apology re- 
quisite for the tone of levity in which we have spoken of so 
many atrocities. The truth is, that we think this book of no 
trifling importance, and that we could not be serious upon the 
subject of it without being both sad and angry. Before con- 
cluding, however, we shail add one word in seriousness—to 
avoid the misconstructions to which we might otherwise be 
liable. ' 

We are decidedly of opinion that monarchy, and hereditary 
monarchy, is by far the best form of government that human 
wisdom has yet devised for the administration of considerable 
nations, and that it will always continue to be the most perfect 
which human virtue will admit of. We are not readily to be 
suspected, therefore, of any wish to produce a distaste or con- 
tempt for this form of government; and beg leave to say, that 
though the facts we have now collected are certainly such 
as to give no favourable impression of the private manners or 
personal dispositions of sovereigns, we conceive that good, 
rather than evil, is likely to result from their dissemination. 
‘This we hold, in the first place, on the strength of the general 
maxim, that all truth must be ultimately salutary, and all de- 
ception pernicious. But we think we can see a little how this 
muxim applies to the particular case before us. 

In the first place, then, we think it of service to the cause 
of royalty, in an age of violent passions and rash experiments, 
to show that most of the vices and defects which such times 
are apt to bring to light in particular sovereigns, are owing, 
not so much to any particular unworthiness or unfitness in the 
individual, as to the natural operation of the circumstances in 
which he is placed ; and are such as those circumstances have 
always generated in a certain degree in those who have been 
exposed to them. Such considerations, it appears to us, when 
taken along with the strong and irresistible arguments for mo- 
narchical government in general, are well calculated to allay 
that great impatience and dangerous resentment with which 
nations in turbulent times are apt to consider the faults of their 
sovereigns ; and to unite with our steady attachment and entire 
respect for the office, a very great degree of indulgence for the 
personal defects of the individual who may happen to {ill it. 
Monarchs, upon this view of things, are to be considered as per- 
sons who are placed, for the public good, in situations where 
not only their comfort but their moral qualities are liable to 
be greatly impaired; and who are poorly paid in empty splen- 
dour, and anxious power, for the sacrifice of their affections, 
and of the many engaging qualities which might have blos- 


somed ina lower region. If we look with indulgence upon 
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the roughness of sailors, the pedantry of schoolmasters, and 
the frivolousness of beauties, we should learn to regard, with 
something of the same feelings, the selfishness and the cunning 
of kings. 

In the second place, we presume to think that the general 
adoption of these opinions as to the personal defects that are 
likely to result from the possession of sovereign power, may 
be of use to the sovereigns themselves, from whom the know- 
ledge of their prevalence cannot be very long concealed. Such 
knowledge, it is evident, will naturally stimulate the better 
sort of them to counteract the causes which tend to their per- 
sonal degradation, and enable them more generally to surmount 
their pernicious operation, by such efforts and reflections as 
have every now and then rescued some powerful spirits from 
their dominion, under all the disadvantages of the delusions 
with which they were surrounded. 

Finally, if the general prevalence of these sentiments as to 
the private manners and dispositions of sovereigns shou/d have 
the effect of rendering the bulk of their subjects less prone to 
blind admiration, and what may be called personal attachment 
to them, we do not imagine that any great harm will be done. 
The less the public knows or cares about the private wishes of 
their monarch, and the more his individual will is actually 
consubstantiated with the deliberate sanctions of his respon- 
sible counsellors, the more perfectly will the practice of go- 
vernment correspond with its admitted theory, the more wisely 
will affairs be administered for the public, and the more har- 
moniously and securely both for the sovereign and the people. 
An adventurous warrior may indeed derive signal advantages 
from the personal devotedness and enthusiastic attachment of 
his followers ; but in the civil offices of monarchy, as it exists 
in modern times, the only safe attachment is to the office, and 
to the measures which it sanctions. ‘Lhe personal popularity 
of princes, ingo far as we know, has never done any thing but 
harm: and indeed it seems abundantly evident, that whatever 
is done merely for the personal gratification of the reigning mo- 
narch, that would not have been done at any rate on grounds 
of public expediency, must be an injury to the community, 
and a sacrifice of duty toan unreturned affection ; and whatever 
is forborne out of regard to his pleasure, which the interest of 
the country would otherwise have required, is in like manner 
an act of base and unworthy adulation. We do not speak, it 
will be understood, of trifles or things of litthe moment; but 
of public acts of the government that involve the honour or 
, the interest of the nation. 
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[ We earnestly recommend the following article to the particular attention of th. 
reader, as containing a mass of authentic information with respect to a subject at 
this time most peculiarly interesting. Let him not be deterred by its length 
from giving it a serious and wary perusal. It is evidently the production of a man 
who has had access to the best sources of knowledge, and cannot fail of throwing 
much light into the present state of many things, with which we in this country 
have been hitherto entirely unacquainted. } 


[From the Quarterly Review, for September, 1812.] 


A Brief Inquiry into the Causes of premature decay in ou 
Wooden Bulwarks, with an Examination of the Means best 
calcuialed to prolong their Duration. By Richard Pering, 
Esq. of his Majesty’s Yard at Plymouth Dock. 1832. 


Observations on the Expediency of Ship-building at Bombay for 
the service of his Majesty and of the East-India Company. 
By William 'Paylor Money, Esq. late Superintendant of the Ma- 
rine at Bombay. 1811. 


Tue interests of the British navy are closely entwined round 
the heart of every lover of his country, and not without rea- 
son ; for in this invincible arm of his strength he sees the bul- 
wark of his independence, his prosperity, and his glory. In 
the whole history of its transcendent exploits, brilliant as they 
always have been, never was its career more eminently distin- 
guished by a rapid succession of victories than in the present 
war; never were its services more important and indispensable 
than when nothing was left for it to conquer—when it had 
driven from the ocean every ship of every foe, and rode tri- 
umphant and alone. At that moment Europe seemed to be 
irretrievably lost, when a British army, transported under the 
protection of British ships of war, was destined to arrest the 
march of tyranny, and stop the progress of desdlation. Dis- 
cussions on naval concerns are not, therefore, merely interest- 
ing as matters of amusement and speculation: to us, as En- 
glishmen, they are of vital importance ; nor can they be indif- 
ferent to the world at large. 

The two pamphlets before us are calculated to excite the 
most painful sensations. The discouraging view, taken by the 
one, of the alarming diminution of oak timber of native 
growth, and by the other, of the premature decay of our ships 
of war, is, however, somewhat relieved by the confidence with 
which the writers both speak of the remedies for the respec- 
tive diseases which they describe. We may also derive some 
satisfaction from the persuasion that, like most professors of 
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the healing art, they have exaggerated the danger of the symp- 
toms, in ordér. to enhance the value of the cure. This is, at 
least, worth ascertaining; and we shall therefore enter pretty 
fully into the examination of the two cases, with the modes of 
treatment ; giving the preference to that stated by Mr. Pering, 
as it is the more complicated in its symptoms, and the effect 
of the remedy which he proposes is somewhat more equivocal. 

‘* Richard Pering, Esq. of his Majesty’s Yard at Plymouth 
Dock,” is not, it seems, a professional man, nor in any shape 
concerned with ship-building. He is any thing but a learned 
man, and has no pretensions whatever to abstract science: but 
he has been nearly thirty years, he tells us, in his majesty’s 
service, and is one of the longest standing, as a principal offi- 
cer, (clerk of the check, we believe,) of any in the dock- 
yards. He has, therefore, seen ships of war, and it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that he has /ooked at them too, with the eyes of 
one who knows something about their construction. He tells 
us, indeed, that he has considered the subject long and atten- 
tively ; that it has been his study and delight; and on these 
grounds he presumes to consider his opinions as entitled to 
some weight. We have no objections to listen to the opinions 
of a man on any particular branch of the arts, because he hap- 
pens not to be an artist; he is likely, at least, to possess one 
advantage—that of being free from technical prejudices ; from 
such we fully absolve Mr. Pering. 

The general result of Mr. Pering’s observations on ships 
and ship-building is stated to be “‘a thorough conviction that 
many and most essential improvements may be adopted, not 
only in the models of our ships, but in their preservation.” Of 
the two subjects, the latter is, beyond all comparison, the most 
important. It has never, we confess, given us much un- 
easiness to hear encomiums on the beautiful curves and lines 
of the bottom of a French ship of war; nor are we jealous of 
the superior science which has produced them; being fully 
persuaded that, in all the essential qualities—in stability, 
stowage, and birthing the men, our ships of war are invariably 
preferable; while it is by no means a settled point, that French 
ships generally outsail ours. 

If the theory of naval architecture has been carried farther 
by the F rench than by us, we have at least the advantage in 
point of practice; if they have more science, we have more 
solidity ; if they have more skill in drawing the lines, we have 
better workmanship in putting the materials together—though, 
if Mr. Pering be correct, our shipwrights are still miserably 
deficient, even in that part of their professions In France, it 
must be observed, the science of ship-building has invariably 
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been kept separate from the art: the builder there has no sci- 
ence; he merely follows the plan, which he can neither draw 
nor describe; whereas, with us, the men who handle the 
addice, furnish the designs, and are, consequently, far superior 
in a general knowledge of the machine to be constructed to the 
French builders. Our own opinion is, that very little of science 
or skill is exhibited, either by us or the French, in the present 
mode of constructing a ship. We profess ourselves to be * no 
great clerks,” but we cannot avoid thinking that, of all the 
arts, this has made the least progress in improvement, and that 
the best constructed ship is pretty nearly the same rude ma- 
chine which it was at the earliest periods of its invention. It 
has grown in magnitude, it is true, and its defects have pro- 
bably grown in the same proportion. We see, in the finest 
constructed ship, little more than congregated logs of heavy 
timber, inartificially placed beside each other, each pulling by 
its own weight a diflerent way; the beams thrusting out the 
sides, the sides bolted to the beams to prevent their tumbling 
in, the overhanging stern tearing itself from the body of the 
ship, and the body struggling to fall in pieces, in spite of the 
distorted plank which binds it together :—no two parts, in 
short, giving mutual support :—still, however, it may be suited 
to the element in which it is intended to move; the equal 
pressure of this fluid binds all together, and the fragility of 
the machine is only put to the test when in contact with the 
ground ; ; then, indeed, the whole fabric resolves itself into its 
constituent parts, scarcely any two of them remaining in adhe- 
sion. ‘The act of launching seldom fails to break a ship— 
that is, to alter the line which was straight before launching, 
to a curve of six or seven inches when floating in the water. 
This strain loosens, to a certain degree, every fastening in the 
machine; yet, according to the present practice of putting a 
ship together, her existence almost wholly depends upon the 
fustenings ;—but this is a subject to which we shall hereafter 
have occasion to advert. 

We cannot omit the present opportunity of noticing the able 
and judicious remarks of the commissioners for revising the 
civil affairs of the navy, on the theory and practice of ship- 
building. In speaking of that mixture of theory and practice 
which enables us to build better than the French, at the same 
time that it may lead to other effects that are hurtful, they 
observe, 


“Where we have built exactly after the form of the best of the 
French ships that we have taken, thus adding our dexterity in build- 
ing to their knowledge in theory, the ships, it is generally allowed, 
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have proved the best in our navy; but whenever our builders have 
been so far misled by their little attainments in the science of naval 
architecture, as to depart from the model before them in any mate- 
rial degree, and attempt improvements, the true principles on which 
ships ought to be constructed (being imperfectly known to them) 
have been mistaken or counteracted, and the alterations, according 
to the information given to us, have in many cases done harm. 

‘From the same cause there has been infinite variety in the 
alterations made, and in the forms which have been adopted. The 
alterations being founded on no certain principles, no similarity in 
the form of the ships could be expected, and they have the appear- 
ance of having been constructed on the chance that, in the multi- 
tude of trials made, some one might be found of superior excellence. 
While, therefore, our rivals in naval power were employing men of 
the greatest talents, and most extensive acquirements, to call in 
the aid of science for improving the construction of ships, we have 
contented ourselves with groping on in the dark, in quest of such 
discoveries as chance might bring in our way. 

“ Nothing, certainly, can be more surprising than that, in a nation 
ote) enlightened as tliis is, and whose power, importance, and even 
safety, depend on its naval superiority, matters so essential to the 
preservation of that superiority should so long have been neglected. 

“As a remedy tor this great evil, it has been proposed, that the 
ships of each class or rate should be constructed in every particu- 
lar, according to the form of the best ship in the same class in our 
navy ; of the same length, breadth, and depth, the masts of the same 
dimensions, and placed in the same parts of the ship, with the same 
form and size of the sails,’’* 


The commissioners farther observe, that the French have 
been so completely convinced of the disadvantages arising 
from this variety, that they have, from time to time, ascer- 
tained by ordinances, the forms on which the ships of each class 
or rate must be constructed. We do not understand, how- 
ever, that either the example of the French, or the intelligent 
observations of the commissioners of revision, have yet had 
the effect of changing the old system founded on no fixed 
principles. With the exception of a lot of seventy-four gun 
ships recently built in merchants’ yards, and which, as far as 
we can learn, have not turned out well, the plans of all our 
ships of war continue, as heretofore, to be determined by the 
predilection of some professional lord of the admiralty for 
some ship which he may have commanded; or by the preju- 
dices of the surveyors of the navy in favour of some chance 
draught which may have succeeded; or by the encomiums 
lavished on some prize ship by the officer who may have cap- 
tured her, &c. All this is perfectly natural, and, if it stopped 


“ * Third Report of the Commissioners for re vising the Civil Affairs of the Navy. 
age 194, 
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here, might not be much amiss; but the mischief follows: 
each, in turn, suggests some change in the figure of the ship, 
by which she is to become a paragon of excellence; for in- 
stance, a little more sheer—a little more breadth of beam—~a 
little more height between decks, &c. without considering how 
small a deviation from the original draught will alter the line 
of flotation and affect her sailing ; change the centre of gravity 
and affect her stability; and, instead of improving, destroy 
every good quality which she before possessed. ‘The disad- 
vantages arising from such a variety of models are of serious 
importance. When Lord Nelson was off Cadiz with 17 or 18 
sail of the line, he had no less than seven different classes of 
74 gun ships, each requiring different masts, sails, yards, &c. 
so that if one ship was disabled, the others could not supply 
her with appropriate stores. 

One part, however, of the report of the commissioners, and 
a very important one, has been adopted with the most pro- 
mising success. By the king’s order in council, September 
20, 1809, a superior class of shipwrights’ apprentices has 
been established at the dock-yard at Portsmouth. It consists 
of twenty-five young men of liberal education, who, before 
admittance, must be examined by the professor of the royal 
naval college, and the instructor in the theory of naval archi- 
tecture. Their mornings are passed in the study of mathe- 
matics and mechanics, and in the application of them to naval 
architecture; in drawing the different parts of a ship, and 
making complete draughts and plans. ‘The remainder of the 
day is employed under the master shipwright in the mould loft, 
and in all the various kinds of manual labour connected with 


ship-building, as well as in the management and conversion of 
timber, so as to make them fully acquainted with the detail of 


the duties of a practical shipwright. The last year of their 
apprenticeship is to be served at sea, to afford them an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring some practical knowledge in the steering, 
sailing, trimming, and ballasting of ships, &c.—during which 
the order directs, “they shall mess with the officers, and be 
treated in all respects as gentlemen.” 

Nothing can be more judicious than such an establishment ; 
and we understand that a number of young men of the highest 
promise have already been entered; among whom we may 
hope for future surveyors of the navy, who will excel the 
French in the science of naval architecture as much as our 
shipwrights at present sufpass theirs in the practice of the art. 
It is to this part, however, that the animadversions of Mr. 
Pering are chiefly directed. 
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“ By the present mode of ship-building, that noble structure, a 
first-rate man of war, becomes useless, from premature decay, in 
five or six years, and the average duration of the navy itself may 
be said to be limited to eéght years—a short-lived existence, indeed, 
when we reflect on the immense expense and importance of our 


fleets !” 


This is, indeed, a gloomy prospect! but is it a faithful re- 
resentation of the fact? We are inclined to think it is not, 
and that we shall come nearer the truth in stating that, except 
in some particular cases, the period of ten years may be 
assigned to ships of war built in merchants’ yards, and fifteen 
to those built in the king’s yards, and that twelve years and a 
half may safely be taken as the average duration of a fleet of 
modern built ships. Even this is sufficiently discouraging, 
when compared with the duration of ships in the earlier pe- 
riods of our naval history. The Royal William, for instance, a 
first rate, was built at Portsmouth in 1719, was among the 
ships sent to the relief of Gibraltar in 1782, and, at the age of 
near a century, bears the flag of the port admiral at Spithead. 
The Queen Charlotte, a first rate, was launched at Deptford 
in 1810; sent round to Plymouth under jury masts in 1811 ; 
found too rotten to be seaworthy, and is now undergoing a 
repair which, we imagine, will cost at least 20,0004 These, 
we admit, are extreme cases of durability and decay ; but we 
could easily furnish a hundred instances of the superior quality 
of ships built in former days to those built in our time. The 
Sovereign of the Seas, afterwards named the Royal Sovereign, 
was built at Woolwich in 1637, and stood 47 years’ service. 
The Barfleur was built at Chatham in 1768, is still a good 
ship, and now under repair for further service. The Mon- 
tague was launched at Chatham in 1779; after undergoing 
several repairs, she now carries the flag of Admiral Dixon, at 
Rio de Janeiro: whilst the Ocean, the Foudroyant, the St. 
Domingo, the Rodney, the Ajax, the Albion, and many others, 
were falling to pieces within five years after launching, and 
some of them in less than three. The principal cause of this 
extraordinary difference in their duration may, we think, be 
ascribed tu the rapid manner in which ships have recently been 
run up, with timber not properly seasoned, or with a mixture 
of different kinds of timber; to which may also be added Mr. 
Pering’s complaint of slovenly workmanship, and an injudi- 
cious mode of fastening. 

It is well known that when timber, not duly seasoned, is put 
into certain situations, and more especially in those where 
there is much warmth, and where a free circulation of air is 
wanting, it contracts a disease known, improperly enough, by 
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the name of the dry rot, the effect of which is a complete de- 
composition of the vegetable fibre, and, consequently, a priva- 
tion of all strength. It is altogether different from the com- 
mon rot, of which, indeed, Mr. Pering seems aware, though he 
constantly confounds the two processes of decay. Neither 
do we believe that the professed dry-rot doctors have accu- 

rately distinguished the one from the other; we shall there- 
fore submit the ideas which have occurred to us on this im- 
portant subsect. 

The common rot in wood is a gradual decay of the fibre, 
more or less accelerated by the alternate action of wind, heat, 
and moisture on the surface; its progress internally being 
greatest when the wood is constantly exposed to the alterna- 
tions of wet and drought, as exemplified in the rapid decay of 
that part of a post which is close to the surface of the earth, 
while all above and below is perfectly sound: and /east, when 
constantly soaked in water, or constantly kept dr.—when ex- 
posed to a free current of air, or excluded from all air. 

The dry rot, on the contrary, is a disease which commences 
its ravages internally, and is but little affected by any external 
circumstance, excepting that of heat. ‘he application of a 
strong heat will kill the disease, but at the same time injure 
the wood ; a moderate heat seems to be necessary to bring out 
the symptoms of the disease: in dwelling- -houses, for instance, 
the dry rot generally makes its approaches in the kitchen, or 
in a close, warm cellar. At first, its appearance is that of fine 
fibres, running on the surface in endless ramifications, resem- 
bling the nervous fibres of leaves ; presently the interstices are 
filled up with a spongy or leather-like substance, assuming the 
character of that order of crvptogamous plants distinguished 
by the name of fungus. It is well known that if a piece of 
green wood be laid across a fire, the air within, expanded by 
the heat, will drive out, at each extremity, a viscous fluid pos- 
sessing the property of disposing itself on the surface in reti- 
culated filaments. The same appearance of nervous foliation 
is not uncommon in the intermediate spaces of the concentric 
layers of the alburnum of wood ; and the core or heart of trees, 
and particularly of the pitch pine, after its passage in the heated 
hold of a ship, is often enveloped with a membranous corticle 
like that which lies immediately beneath the bark. All these 
appearances are certain indications of the dry rot; and they 
point out, with sufficient clearness, that the sag, or principle of 
vegetation, brought into activity, is the cause of the disease ; 
the effect, though infinitely more rapid, is the same as that of 
the common rot. It is still a problem in what manner this 
sap circulates; but there is no doubt that the tubes and cells of 
3 
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the alburnum, or sap-wood, are filled with it in the spring of 
the year, and that they are empty in the winter; that it is or- 
ganized matter, developing itself by heat in all the various 
forms of new bark, leaves, and branches. ‘The stem of a tree 
cut down will, on the return of summer, make an effort to push 
out leaves ; a more feeble effort of this organized sap ends in 
the production of fungus only. 

These facts and appearances suggest an obvious preventive 
of the dry rot:—either by desiccation, or driving out the sap 
by artificial heat—by destroying the principle oi vegetable life 
inherent in the sap, by some chvmical impregnation, or—by 
gradual seasoning. In all cases, the process will be consider- 
ably expedited upon timber felled in the winter months. 
There is reason to believe that our ancestors were particularly 
attentive to this point. They not only never allowed a piece 
of green timber to be put into a ship, but were equally atten- 
tive to the time of felling, and the place of growth. The Sove- 
reign of the Seas, already mentioned, was built of timber 
which had been stripped of its bark while growing, in the 
spring, and not felled till the second autumn afterwards; and 
it is observed by Doctor Plot,* in his discourse on the most 
seasonable time for felling timber, written by the advice of 
Mr. Pepys, secretary of the admiralty, that, after 47 years, 
“all the ancient timber then remaining in her, was still so hard 
that it was no easy matter to drive a nail into it.” He farther 
observes, that trees felled in the spring are full of sap, which 
remains in the pores and putrifies; leaving the wood full of 
cavitics, which make the timber weak, subjects it to rifts or 
gapes, and causes it to shrink; that, in Staffordshire, there- 
fore, they bark the trees in the spring, and leave them standing 
till winter, and fell them when the sap has subsided ; and he 
quotes the concurring testimony of Vitruvius and Pliny, that 
if the sap be let out of the oak while yet living, it will acquire 
almost a perpetuity of duration. 

There can be no question that winter-felled timber is far 
superior to that which is cut down in the spring. The Mon- 
tague, noticed before, was wholly built of winter-felled tim- 
ber; but the advantages of stripping off the bark, while stand- 
ing, are not so clearly established. it is thought in France, 
that timber acquires considerable durability by it. In En- 
gland, the only experiment, we believe, is that of the Hawke 
sloop of war, which was built at Deptford in 1793, one half 
with timber stripped of its bark while standing, the other half 
with timber felled in the ordinary way. Ten years afterwards 


* Philosophical Transactions for 1691, 
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she was broken up, when no visible difference was apparent in 
the state of decay of the two kinds of timber. 

From what we have premised, the rapid decay of many of 
the ships built since the recommencement of hostilities in 
1803, admits of an easy explanation. It has generally been 
supposed that when Lord Spencer quitted the admiralty in 
1801, he left an efficient fleet; this was by no means the case, 
It was numerous, indeed; but many of the ships were nearly 
worn out. The avowed system of the new ministry being that 
of economy, Lord St.- Vincent determined, in order to give 
the better effect to it in the naval department, to build no 
more ships of war in the merchants’ yards. The king’s yards 
were almost wholly occupied in patching up those actually in 
commission, and those brought forward from the ordinary. 
The consequence was, that when Lord Melville, in 1804, suce 
ceeded to the admiralty, he found the navy wholly inade- 
quate to the situation of the country, threatened as it then 
was with immediate invasion; scarcely one of the ships in 
commission had more than three years to run, most of them 
but two, and many only one: a few, and but a few, new ones 
were slowly coming forwards in the.king’s yards, and none in 
the merchants’ yards. It therefore became absolutely ne- 
cessary to have recourse to private builders, who were wholly 
unprepared with materials. Contracts, however, were entered 
into at advanced prices, the axe was set to work, and trees 
which were one year growing in the forest, were, in the next, 
floating on the ocean; and the demand since that time has 
trodden so closely on the heels of supply, that few, if any, 
ships have been built, either in the royal or private yards, with 
timber duly seasoned. 

Another cause of this premature decay has been ascribed 
to the introduction of foreign timber into our dock-yards, and 
to the practice which has very injudiciously prevailed of late, 
of intermixing it with native oak. The Queen Charlotte was 
nearly seven years in building; some of the timber of native 
growth was seasoned, some of it was quite green; some of it 
consisted of Canada oak, and some of pitch pine, both pecu- 
hiarly susceptible of the dry rot. This assemblage of hetero- 
geneous materials was certainly not prudent. Different woods 
possess different kinds of oils or acids, and experiments have 
not yet determined what effects are produced by their being 
brought into contact. There are, no doubt, between woods 
as well as between other bodies, certain sympathies and antipa- 
thies, the operations of which have sensible effects on their con- 
tiguous surfaces. Almost the whole of the Queen Charlotte 
was rotten from the water line upwards, and in many parts 
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below it, and her timbers were covered with as many differ- 
ent species of the Joletus as there were different kinds of wood 
used in her construction. All this is perfectly accordant with 
our theory of the dry rot; but, if our information be correct, 
we have much stronger proofs of its being the true one—for 
as soon as this unfortunate ship was closed in, stoves, strongly 
heated, were placed in various parts of her hold, so as to 
raise the thermometer to 90 degrees of Fahrenheit; an excel- 
lent hothouse was thus formed for the growth of fungus on 
the surface of the unseasoned timber, and it did grow most 
luxuriantly. 

The oak timber produced in the forests of Germany is re- 
markably subject to the dry rot; and it is some little conso- 
lation to find that the enemy, in this respect, is no better cir- 
cumstanced than ourselves. The ships in the Scheldt are 
known to be in arapid progress towards rottenness. ‘I’he Chat- 
ham,a74 gun ship now in our navy, had the dry rot in her tim- 
bers when taken from the stocks in the dock-yard of Flushing. 
The Rivoli, just off the stocks from Venice, is also infected with 
the dry rot. This ship was built of timber from the forests 
of Dalmatia. . Of English oak, that of Sussex is the closest 
grained and the least subject to decay; hedge row oak, or 
trees growing singly, less so than trees from the midst of a 
forest. This, too, is perfectly consistent with our theory. The 
more exposed trees are to the wind and sun, the more com- 
pact and durable will the timber be, while that from the dense 
forests of Germany and Canada, into which the sun’s rays 
never penetrate, is more porous, more abundant in sap, and 
more prone to the dry rot. We may hence infer the great 
importance of using only well-seasoned timber in the construc- 
tion of a ship. 

The use of timber of the first year’s fall we should most 
peremptorily prohibit ; the vital principle, like that of seeds, 
will, we suspect, in every species of timber, make an effort to 
develop itself the first returning spring. 

No discovery has yet been made, that we know of, of a 
speedy method of seasoning timber by artificial means, though 
numerous experiments have been tried with that view; such 
as charring, burning, stoving, burying in unslaked lime, or 
sand, coating with paint, tar, and compositions of various 
kinds, the effects of which have generally been found perni- 
cious, by tearing the fibres asunder—or favourable to the pro- 
gress of decay, by driving the moisture into the interior parts 
of the wood and preventing its escape. 

Various attempts have also been made to destroy the prin- 
ciple of vegetation, by impregnating timber with some chy- 
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mical preparation, as solutions of green vitriol, arsenic, acetate 
of lead, alum, &c. infusions of galls, common salt, &c. all of 
which have failed. We know not if corrosive sublimate has 
been tried; but we are sure, at least, that it is destructive, 
both of animal and vegetable life. It is well ascertained by 
those concerned in alum works, that the timber used in them 
acquires not only a great degree of durability, but becomes 
nearly incombustible. All processes, however, by impregna- 
tion are likely to prove too tedious and expensive to be ap- 
plied on so large a scale as is required for the timber em- 
ployed in ships of war. Add to this, that all acid impregna- 
tions would be destructive of iron, which is but too lable to 
corrosion by the acid of the woods in their natural state. 
Experiments, we understand, are now making at Woolwich, 
on the speedy seasoning of timber, by stowing some hundred 
loads in a close kiln, and introducing, by means of a retort 
filled with sawdust, an oleaginous substance, which, by insi- 
nuating itself into the pores of the timber, as the aqueous or 
sappy particles are driven off by heat, prevents the fibres from 
being torn asunder, and preserves the logs from cracking. 
The idea is ingenious, but we augur no useful results from the 
experiments themselves. It has not been discovered, from 
the closest inspection, that any artificial process was adopted 
in seasoning the timber of the Royal William, or any other of 
our most durable ships; while, on the other hand, the sound 
state of timber found in old cathedrals, churches and man- 
sions, after many centuries, affords the most ample proof that 
nothing more is necessary to secure its durability than proper 
seasoning, exclusion of wet and damp, and exposure to the 
common air. The beautiful roof of Westminster Hall is as 
sound and perfect as on the day it was erected. It is for those 
concerned in the management of timber to determine (what 
indeed ought not, at this late period, to be a subject of in- 
quiry) in what mode the seasoning by a natural process may 
best be effected, whether by piling it in stacks, or placing it 
on end under sheds, or strewing it horizontally on the 
ground ; by siding or squaring the tree when it is felled, or by 
leaving the outside, or sap, as it is called by the workmen, to 
protect the more central part from cracking. 

It is not enough, however, that the timber which enters into 
the construction of ships be thoroughly seasoned; it should 
be kept as much as possible free from moisture. The alter- 
nate exposure to water and air, to heat and cold, will sow the 
seeds of decay in the best oak, how well soever it may be sea- 
soned. It would be vain, therefore, to expect any very pro- 
tracted period of duration in ships which, while building, 
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Co 


have been exposed for four, five or six years to all the vicis- 
situdes of the weather. Yet this exposure, water-soaked at 
ene season, split by the heat of the sun at another, and. the 
crevices filled with ice at a third, is called seasoning! We 
should call it AN ADMIRABLE INVENTION FOR DESTROYING 
OAK TIMBER BY THE Common rot IN THE LEAST POSSIBLE 
Time; and the fact is, that some of the timbers which have 
been set up the first year, are found so far gone, in the third or 
fourth, as to make it necessary to replace them with others 
less seasoned.* Instead of six years’ exposure on the stocks, 
with the bottom of the ship water-soaked in the cavity called 
the slip, and the upper part splitting in the sun, or cracking 
with the wind, s7x months would be more than sufficient to 
complete the machine, when the necessary quantity of dry 
and duly seasoned timber was collected and prepared on the 
spot. This, however, is not the practice; trees which have 
been felled a dozen years, and trees which have scarcely left 
the forest half as many months, greet one another in the same 
machine. These timbers are closed up with plank of many 
inches thick which must necessarily be soaked with wet, in 
order to bend it to the frame of the ship; and which, as it be- 
comes dry, shrinks from its work. Mr. Pering, therefore, 
suggests the propriety of building ships under cover. This 
is not a new idea. ‘The Swedes build all their ships of war at 
Carlscrona in covered docks. The slips in the naval arsenal of 
Venice are roofed; and the French have a covered dock at 
Brest. England, the first naval power in the universe, and 
equal to all the rest united, is most deficient in proper accoin- 
modations for its navy. Her dock-yards have risen from small 
beginnings to their present state, by a succession of expedients 
and make-shifts. The navy w hich they have created has alto- 
gether outgrown them ; they are wanting in extent, and in the 
conveniences due to so magnificent a fleet. The expense of a co- 
vered dock would be doubly saved in the first line-of-battle ship 
built in it. The workmen would perform their work sooner 
and better, because no kind of weather would interrupt their 
progresse ‘The ship would be calked, and painted, and cop- 
pered when dry, to the exclusion of * partial leaks, suffocated 
damps, and oozing drip.” 

But the premature decay in our ships of war is not to be 
ascribed solely to the state of the timber employed in their 
construction, nor to their being builtin the open air. It is fre- 
quently owing to the mode of fastening by treenails, “* a mode,” 


* In the Nelson, a first rate, building at Deptford, some of the timbers have rents 
in them « six feet long; these receptacles for rain and ice wil), probably, before next 
summe * be inerease d to twelve feet, 
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says Mr. Pering, “‘so objectionable that I defy all the ship- 
wrights in the kingdom, or the art of man, to invent a worse 
instrument for confining the planks of a’ship to her side.” * 
Though not so decidedly hostile as Mr. Pering to this * in- 
strument,” provided it be made of good sound oak of the 
same seasoning as the pieces which it is meant to bind to- 
gether, yet we agree with him in considering it as a very im- 
perfect species of fastening, and highly approve of the substi- 
tute which he proposes, namely, a copper bolt, of about seven 
eighths of an inch in diameter. Its advantages consist, in the 
first place, in giving a less wound to the plank and timbers, 
and thereby allowing a reduction of the scantling or size of 
the timbers; and, in the second, in giving more security, 
firmness, strength, and, consequently, durability to the ma- 
chine. The increased expense, supposing it to amount to 
2,000/ or 3,000/., or even twice as much, in a line-of-battle 
ship, is of very little moment, when set against the increased 
durability of the ship, and, above all, the increased security 
of her crew. 

As we look on the proposed substitution as matter of no 
inconsiderable importance, we have endeavoured to obtain 
some accurate information on the subject; the result of our 
inquiries is as follows: that taking the number of treenails 
required to fasten a 74 gun ship at thirty thousand, the value 
of them will be about 800/. The weight of copper bolts re- 
quired to replace them, may be about 45,000 pounds, which, 
at fifteen pence the pound, would amount to 2,862/. This 
additional weight, which would sink the ship in the water 
little more than one inch, would neither impede her sailing, 
nor injure her stability, as it would be principally below the 
line of flotation. When the ship, so fastened, is worn out, the 
original value of the copper cannot be reduced more than a 
fourth, so that the new ship, to which they may afterwards be 
applied, will be fastened with copper bolts at a cheaper rate 
than with treenails. There is already a complete establishment 
at Portsmouth for remelting and rolling copper sheathing. 
“IT wishthey had tried it on one ship,” says Mr. Secretary 
Pepys, in his MS. memoirs, when copper was first proposed for 
sheathing ships. They did try it near a century afterwards ; 
and though it succeeded beyond expectation, yet such were the 
prejudices of the surveyors of the navy, that there was but 


* Treenails, as the word implies, are pins of cleft oak, from an inch to an inch 
and a half in diameter, and from a foot to nearly four feet in length, used for fasten- 
ing the inside and outside planks of a ship tothe upright timbers. They have re- 
cently been made of American pitch pine, a wood more liable to dry rot aud decay 
than oak, aud, consequently, very improper for the purpose. 
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oe coppered ship in the whole fleet under Admiral Keppel. 
“ We wish,” in our turn, that our more enlightened surveyors 
could be prevailed on to try copper bolts “on one ship.” 
The bolts used for fastening the knees, beams, &c. are now 
generally of copper. The bolts of the knees and hooks, and 


the nails of the decks, are recommended also to be of copper 


instead of iron, upon the exposed parts of which, the sea air 
and salt water act with great power, while the acid of the 
wood acts still more powerfully on those that are buried within 
it. Whether of copper or iron, the common practice is that 


of clinching them by battering the ends of the bolts over 


metal rings. If a clinch, in the first instance, could bring all 
the work tight together, consisting, as it sometimes does, of 
three or four pieces, and from three to sixteen or eighteen 
feet thick, which must of course be the length of the bolts, it 
could not remain tight for any length of time. It would be as 
endless as useless to cut off the clinches and endeavour to har- 
den up the bolts; andthe ship must become more loose and 
leaky from day to day; as was the case with the Ocean and 
the Bulwark before they had been twelve months at sea. 


* Let acoachmaker,” says Mr. Pering, “ build a coach, and fasten 
it together in the same way as a shipwright fastens a ship, by dri- 
ving in bolts, and then clinching them on the wood: how long will 
that coach run over the stones in London, or on the turnpike road ? 
But he resorts to a different mode, which is the strongest in the 
world, that of compressing wood into wood by means of a screw, 
instead of a clinch; by this all racking is done away, for a certain 
time, till the wood shrinks, on the observation of which the carriage 
is driven again to the coachmaker’s, and the fastenings are hove 
up. Now, let any man in the world, whether he be a mechanic or 
not, decide which is the best mode of fastening—a clinch or a 
screw. ———“* No bolt was ever yet driven into a ship that performed 
the office it was meant to do. In the first place, wood is never 
compressed to wood by a clinch; in the next, the shrinking’of the 
wood gives play to the bolt—suppose the pieces forming a mast 
to be fastened by bolts, and the hoops left off, how long would it 
stand? It is the compression alone that gives it strength.” Pp. 
31 and 32. 


The last cause of premature decay in ships, mentioned by 
Mr. Pering, is the mode of calking their seams. The usual 
practice is to begin from the upper part of the ship’s side and 
proceed downwards. A fixed number of threads of oakum 
must be driven into every seam, be the width of it what it 
may ; if too narrow toadmit the quantity, the reaming iron is 
applied to open it ; the consequence of which is, that the whole 
strain falls upon the plank immediately below the iron, the 
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treenails are upsct, the lower edge of the plank is forced over 
the upper edge of the next inferior one, like the wooden 
shingles of a roof; the plank starts from the timbers, the 
calker dabs off the projecting edge to make an even surface 
for the copper sheathing, and all is right! Can such practices, 
we ask, be familiar to Mr. Pering, and escape the observation 
of the master builder of the yard? Are they known to the 
surveyors of the navy, and continued from a dislike to imno- 
vation? or, has Mr. Pering selected an extreme case, and given 
it a general bearing? In a matter of such vital importance 
to the navy, it ought not, and cannot, escape inquiry. The 
surveyors of the navy, or the master builder of Plymouth yard, 
or both, are imperiously called upon, either to justify the 
practice, or to contradict the description of it. 

The whole of Mr. Pering’s new mode of ship-building is 
thus summed up. 


‘“‘ Convert the timbers, set up the frame, and finish the ship out of 
the way, without at all caring whether the timbers are green ornot 
—!et her stand to season, but by no means let a calking-iron ap- 
proach her side for two years at least—no more of her bolts should 
be driven than may be sufficient to hold her together, as every 
aperture should be left open for the circulation of air; no treenails 
should be used on any account, but the work should be fastened 
with copper alone wherever it is practicable. The advantages are, 
that the timbers, plank, bulk-heads, and all other parts of the ship 
wouid be equally and properly seasoned together ; and the calking 
of the ship to be done just before she is put into the water, when 
her plank has so shrunk as to be likely to shrink no more. Every 
part of the ship would thus be as dry as possible; no fungus, no 
drip, no unwholesome damp would arise, to endanger the health 
of the ship’s company; the sides of the vessel will be both wind- 
tight and water-tight; the plank swelling upon the oakum will 
unite with it and form one solid body. When the seasoning is 
deemed complete, then let the screws on the ends of the bolts be 
hove up, so as to bring wood and wood together in the closest con- 
tact. ‘he ship would now be as tight as adrum, water-proof, and 
healthy throughout.” Pp. 59—61. 


We now take leave of Mr. Pering. If his censures are 


just, we know not in what terms to convey our indignation at 


the insufferable negligence and indifference which must pre- 
vail in our dock-yards: it is fitting, at any rate, that an im- 
mediate investigation should take place. The mode which he 
proposes for putting a ship together has plain good sense to 
recommend it, and is, in our opinion, highly deserving of being 
put to the test of experiment. Confident of the success of his 
plan, he throws down the gauntlet, and challenges all the ship- 
wrights in the kingdom to take it up—and take it up some of 
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them must. It is not enough to say that Mr. Pering knows 
little of the matter, and that he had better mind his own con- 
cerns than officiously step forward on subjects foreign to his 
department: such answers as these we have already heard; 
but such will not satisfy the public. 

Mr. Money’s pamphlet will not detain us long; it contains 
but 73 pages, 39 of which are employed in endeavouring to 
convince his readers “that the scarcity of oak timber for 
ship-building is not an imaginary but a real evil of alarming 
extent; and that it is of a permanent nature.” For this pur- 
pose he refers to the report of the committee of the house of 
commons appointed in 1771 to inquire into the state of oak 
timber in the country, and censures them for moving the 
house to discharge that part of the order which required them 
to give an opinion:—he quotes a letter from Mr. Nichols, 
purveyor of the navy for Portsmouth yard, written in 1791 to 
Lord Chatham, then first lord of the admiralty, noticing the 
great decrease of large timber in the kingdom ; and, lastly, he 
skims over the ** volume of evidence,” contained in the 11th 
report of the commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
state and condition of the woods, forests and land revenues 
of the crown, which was laid before parliament in 1792. 

After thus establishing the fact of the disease, he proceeds 
to suggest the remedy—a partial one, it is true, but effectual 
as far as it goes—it is to avail ourselves of the resources 
which India affords for building ships of teak wood at Bombay. 
Two additional docks have recently been constructed there, 
one for the purpose of building, and the other tor that of re- 
pairing, the largest men of war which it will ever be necessary 
to send into the Indian seas. 


“ These docks, executed by captain Cowper of the engineers, in 
one of which the Minden 74 has been built, are now finished, and 
for the beauty of their form and proportions, the durability of the 
materials with which they are constructed, and the perfection of 
the work, are allowed by all competent judges to constitute a che/ 
dwuvre in architecture, unrivalled by any similar works in the 
British dominions.” 


The two dock-yards of Bombay can build, at the same time, 
two ships of the line, two frigates, and a large and small 
Indiaman. The builder, Jamsetjee Bomanjee, a native 
Parsee, has proved himself, in the construction of the Salsette 


and the Minden, a man of real abil ity, and fully competent to 
| the duties of his situation. His son Nowrojee, and several 


PO REN Bee 


young men of the different branches of his family, assist him 
in the important performance of the concern committed to his 
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charge; and he employs about a thousand native workmen, | 
whose numbers may be increased at pleasure. The teak forests | 
are in the ghauts of the interior, both to the northward and > 
southward. of Bombay, but chiefly in the latter direction, F 
The late Lord Melville, whose ruling passion was the interests F 
and concerns of the British navy, had much at heart an or-f 
ganized plan for making India subservient to a regular supply F- 
of line-of-battle ships and frigates; and he intended to avail>” 
himself of the means which Calcutta and the Prince off 
Walcs’s Island might afford, as well as those of Bombay, > 
But the timber which was to be imported from Ava and Peguf- 
to the last-mentioned places, was found inferior to that on the F 
western side of India, while the supply of it was always pre. 
carious, from the fickle and wavering politics of the sovereigns 
of those countries. Lord Wellesley, therefore, in consequence 
of a communication from Lord Melville, caused the teak 
forests of western India to be examined. Measures were 
adopted for procuring a regular supply from them ; and other 
woodlands have since been purchased by the East-India Com- 
pany; so that, in addition to all the demands of the Company, 
an ample supply may now be drawn from the provinces of 
Canara and Malabar alone, besides Compas timber from the 
country between Bombay and Surat, equal to the building of 
two sail of the line and four frigates annually. Mr. Money 
seems to think that, by the judicious regulations adopted for 
preventing the felling of young trees, and securing the re-— 
plantation of the naked tracts, these provinces will, in a few 
years, yield inexhaustible resources for the dock-yard. 

The quality of teak is in every respect preferable to that of f 
oak for ship-building. The alternate exposure to a vertical sun, — 
and to the drenching rain of the wet monsoon, which wouldf 
rend in pieces Kuropean oak, produces no injurious effects> 
upon teak. Many of the upright timbers for securing the} 
stays in the old docks at Bombay have stood more than forty 
years without paint or tar, and are still as perfect as wheuf 
erected. ! 


“ A piece of teak was taken out of a gate of one of Tippoosf 
forts in Canara, which had been exposed to every change off 
weather for more than half a century, and when brought to Bom- 
bay was ascertained to be unimpaired, with nails, which had secured 
it, quite free from corrosion or rust, and as sound as when firs 
driven.” 


The Turkish flag ship at Bussorah was built by Nadir Shai 
more than 70 years ago; she was lately in dock at Bombay; 
when all her timbers were ascertained to be perfectly sound: 
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The Hercules of 485 tons was built at Bombay in 1763, and 
constantly employed till 1805, when she was captured by the 
French sound as new. The Milford of 679 tons; after con- 
stant employment to China and Europe for 24 years, was then 
examined; but it was not found wmecessary to shift a single 
timber, and the whole of her repairs did not amount to a 
thousand pounds. Her teak mainmast continued in her twen- 
ty-one years, when, being partially sprung, it was converted 
into a mainmast for a smaller vessel. 

Teak possesses the property of preserving iron; oak that 
of destroying it. The oil which teak contains preserves the 
iron and destroys the worm; while the gallic acid of the oak 
corrodes the iron, and appears to be particularly grateful to 
the taste of the worm; nor has it come to our knowledge that 
the dry rot was ever met with in teak. A piece of teak plank 
which had been bolted to the side of the Chiffonne frigate, 
was removed at the end of eight years; that part of the iron 
bolt which was buried in the teak was perfectly good, 
whereas that which fad been in the oak was totally corroded. 
The Sceptre, of 74 guns, had nearly foundered at sea before 
she was five years old, from a hole about seven inches square 
in the bottom plank, close to the hooden ends, eaten by the 
worms ; which, in many other places where the copper was 
worn off, had nearly perforated the bottom, and destroyed the 
gripe. The preference, therefore, of teak to oak in the two im- 
portant points of preserving iron, and resisting the worm, 
seems to be fully established: but a prejudice still existed 
against teak in this country from its supposed heaviness. 
Mr. Money, however, tells us he has ascertained, by many 
experiments, that the teak of Malabar weighs one quarter 
less than oak, while that from the northward of Bombay 
is pretty nearly of the same weight. But we have an instance 
in point: the Minden was built from the same draught as the 
Culloden, and her tonnage is the same. When stored and 
victualled, the draught of water was found not to differ an inch, 
and the Minden carries her ports higher than.the Culloden. 

Another objection against teak was its particular disposi- 
tion to splinter. This, too, seems an erroneous idea. Mr. 
Money produces a letter from General Abercrombie, who 
commanded the expedition against the Isle of France, in which 
he says, ‘* I can now vouch that the effect of shot upon teak 

is far less dangerous than upon oak. On board the Ceylon 
there were very few men wounded by splinters.” 

We pass over Mr. Money’s calculation of savings to the 
public by building at Bombay, which, upon twenty sail of the 
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line and fifty frigates, for fifty years, exclusive of the expense 
of repairs of oak ships, which those of teak would not require, 
he makes to amount to 9,310,000/. well knowing how falla- 
cious such calculations are, and how rarely such savings are 
realized. His data, in faet, are erroneous. A ship of the 
line does not cost so much as 36/. per ton in England, nor 
has aship of the line been built at Bombay for so little as 30/. 

er ton. The cost of building a 74 gun ship in England is 
about 33/. 10s. We understand that the cost of the Minden 
will probably amount to 35/, per ton; and as she measures 
about 1,650 tons, the whole cost will exceed that which a 
ship of the same tonnage would have been launched for here 
by 2,475/. Whe Salsette frigate, of 36 guns and 960 tons, cost 
about 27,000/. or somewhat more than 28/. per ton. ‘The 
same frigate built in England, of oak, would have cost, at the 
present price, 23,520/. which is at the rate of 24/. 10s. per 
ton. These ships, however, were built wholly under the direc- 
tion of the Company’s government; and we all know the 
magnificent style in which every thing is performed under 
their auspices. Sloops of war and gun brigs may be built, 
we understand, for little more than the expense of labour, as 
the timber suitable for such purpose is considered almost as 
useless. 

We see no great objection to the building of king’s and 
company’s ships in India, from any injury which the ship- 
wrights in the king’s yards, or the ship-builders on the banks 
of the Thames, are likely to sustain. Nor do we agree with 
Mr. Money as to the ** substantial objection” to an importa- 
tion of teak into England, for the purpose of building at 
home, on account of the freight. A certain quantity of con- 
verted timber might be imported as ballast, in ships with light 
cargoes from Bombay. Every line- of-battle ship will carry 
the duplicate of her frame in her hold; and we understand 
that the admiralty, in giving directions for the building of the 
Cornwallis, a 74 gun ship now on the stocks at Bombay, have 
ordered the timbers of another ship of the same lines and 
dimensions to be prepared at the same time, and to be brought 
home in her hold and set up in England. 

We have now done with Mr. Money; but before we take 
leave of this important subject, anda more important one can- 
not possibly be brought under consideration, we shall avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to hazard a few ideas which we 
have long entertained, and which the perusal of the two pam- 
phlets has brought afresh to our recollection. 

A great commercial and manufacturing country like En- 
gland, laying the whoie world under contribution for necessa- 
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ries, as well as luxuries, looks to its own soil the last of all 
others for a supply of its partial wants : while so large a por- 
tion of its capital is employed on foreign commerce, the extent 
of its home resources is never known; it is necessity only 
which calls forth its productive powers. We have been so 
long in the habit of drawing almost every material of which 
the navy is constituted, with the exception of oak and iron, 
from foreign nations, that we are apt to consider every tem- 

orary interruption of the usual channels of supply as ‘an irre- 
mediable calamity, and it is not till after some time lost in 
lamentation and despondency, that the discovery is made of 
ample resources within our own reach. The alarm, however, 
ceases with the cause, and we again lapse into ease and de- 
pendence. It has been ascertained beyond the possibility of 
doubt, in the first place by a committee of the house of com- 
mons, in 1771, subsequently by the commissioners of land 
revenue in 1792, and still more recently by the indefatigable 
exertions of the late Mr. Fordyce, that the woodlands in ge- 
neral of Great Britain, but plantations of oak in particular, 
have diminished in proportion as the population and _ pros- 
perity of the country have augmented. ‘The soil which the 
oak affects, is that best adapted for wheat ; oak moreover is, 
of all woods, the longest in coming to its full growth. Indi- 
viduals, therefore, have not much inducement to plant oaks ; 
whilst, fromm the high price of bark, which has been nearly 
quadrupled within the last fifteen years, and the demand for 
oak paling, &c. great temptations are held out for cutting the 
trees whilst young. Whether for ornament or profit, trees of 
a quicker growth than oak generally compose the new plan- 
tations on private estates. Among these, it is true, some 
may be applied to naval purposes. ‘The larch, in particular, 
is very little inferior, and in some respects preferable to oak. 
It resists the attack of the worm, and does not corrode iron ; 
while the turpentine which it contains is a preservative against 
the effects of the weather. It is found to thrive in the poorest 
soils, and in very elevated situations ; and it arrives at per- 
fection in fifty or sixty years. 

It is to the crown lands that we must look with any degree 
of confidence for the future supply of naval timber. If 60,000 
or 70,000 acres of the royal forest had been enclosed and 
planted, as recommended by the commissioners of land reve- 
nue in 1792, we should at this time have had a valuable nur- 
sery for future use. In the last session, however, bills were 
passed for the planting and enclosing of 1,600 acres in the 
forest of Alice Holt, and 2,000 acres in that of Woolmar. 


It is indeed more than time to look minutely into the state of 
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our naval timber. The crisis is fast approaching when the 
scarcity will be felt in a most alarming degree. We believe, 
and our opinion is not formed on light grounds, that if we go 
on building ships of the line at the rate in which we have 
proceeded for the last six years, the whole of our native oak 
will be exhausted in less than twenty years. At this moment, 
scarcely any of that large and crooked timber required for first 
and second rates is to be found in the country: this, at one 
period, would have been considered as an evil beyond the 
reach of remedy. Necessity, however, has in this, as in simi- 
lar cases, suggested expedients in the substitution of iron 
knees, and of large and crooked pieces of timber artificially 
put together by a mode called scarphing, and by other 
methods, invented and adopted by Mr. Seppings, the ingenious 
builder of Chatham yard, who may be said to have established 
a new era in naval architecture. 

It is not easy to ascertain, with any degree of precision, the 
actual consumption of oak timber ; but the demand for naval 
purposes only is by no means so great as is generally supposed, 
irom an erroneous idea of the quantity of naval tonnage, 
which, if we mistake not, has been estimated at 800,000 tons. 
The whole navy may perhaps amount to so much, but that 
part of it in actual service, or in commission, does not exceed 
one half, and it is upon this only that the average consump- 
tion should be reckoned. We know, with sufficient accuracy, 
the tonnage employed in the merchant service, and in that of 
the East-India Company; but we have no means whatever of 
ascertaining the consumption of oak timber for internal pur- 
poses ; the demand, however, for those purposes has increased 
in a greater proportion than that for ship-building: nor 
will this appear extraordinary when we consider the vast quan- 
tity of oak employed in mill-work, and all kinds of machinery ; 
in the inland navigations with their barges, bridges, wharfs, 
locks and sluices; in docks and basins, with their huge gates, 
piers and buttresses, &c. far exceeding the demands made on 
the forests and woodlands in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when it was the fashion to build almost entirely with 
oak ; and when the finest and choicest trees were sought for 
roofs and beams, floors, staircases and wainscoting. We 
pretend not, therefore, to furnish an accurate statement of the 


expenditure of oak, though the following, we think, will come 
pretty near it. 
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The navy employs, - - - - 400,000 tons. 
The East-India Company’s service, - 115,000 —— 
The merchant service, - - - 2,500,000 — 
Buildings, canals, machinery, docks, and 


other internal demands may be taken at £000,009 —— 





Making in the whole, - : : 4,015,000 tons. 

It will follow, then, that the navy requires only one tenth 
part of the whole consumption of the country; and, conse- 
quently, that any saving in this service will be of little avail, 
unless coercive measures be taken to restrain the consumption 
in other departments. We are aware how ungracious any 
act of the legislature would be that should interfere with the 
disposition of private property; but the salvation of the em- 
pire is a paramount consideration : and possessing, as we do, 
so cheap and durable a substitute as that of iron, of which we 
have an inexhaustible store, excellently adapted to many pur- 
poses to which oak timber is now applied, we think that, 
without much individual hardship, some restrictions might be 
imposed on the consumption of the latter article. In 1772, 
the legislature interfered to prevent the East-India Company 
from building ships in England until the amount of their ton- 
/ nage should be reduced to 45,000 tons. With so many re- 
_ sources in their Indian possessions, where the finest, cheapest, 
- and most durable ships in the world are built for the use of 
| private merchants, it is difficult to conceive why the shipping 
| interest of London should continue to have the preference. 
_ By building in India for the Company’s trade, from 15,000 to 
» 20,000 loads of oak timber would be annually saved to the 
country—our concern, however, is with the navy alone. We 
shall endeavour to show what are its demands, and what are 
_ our resources. This inquiry is the more important, as the 
- first and great object of the enemy is that of crippling our 
_ naval supplies. His unprovoked attack on Russia had this 
| principally in view, and his intrigues with the American Pre- 
sident are directed to the same end. 
_ Assuming 400,000 tons as the amount of tonnage to be 
_ kept in commission, and the average duration of a ship of 
_ war at the moderate period of 12 1-2 years, there would be 
| required an annual supply of tonnage, to preserve the navy 
' in its present effective state, of 32,000 tons : and as a load and 
| ahalf of timber is employed for every ton, the annual demand 
will be 48,000 loads. The building of a 74 gun ship consumes 
about 2,000 oak trees, or 3,000 loads of timber, so that 48,000 
loads will build 8 sail of the line and 16 frigates. Allowing 
one fourth part more for casualties, the annual consumption 
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will be about 60,000 loads, or 40,000 full grown trees ; of 
which 35 will stand upon an acre of ground. ‘The quantity 
of timber, therefore, necessary for the construction of a74 gun 
ship will occupy 57 acres of land; and the annual demand 
will be the produce of 1,140 acres. Allowing only 90 years 
for the oak to arrive at perfection, there ought to be now 
standing 102,600 acres of oak plantations, and an annual 
felling, and planting, in perpetual rotation, of 1,140 acres to 
meet the consumption of the navy alone: large as this may 
seem, it is little more than 21 acres for each county of En- 
gland and Wales; which is not equal to the belt which sur- 
rounds the park and pleasure grounds of many estates. 

The quantity of oak consumed by the navy we have already 
shown to be but a tenth part of the consumption of the coun- 
try. We shall now point out the means by which this small 
demand may be still farther reduced. 

1. By building all ships of the same rate on the same plan, 
and of the same dimensions, as recommended by the board 
of revision, and practised in France. The timber might 
then be cut into proper forms in the place where it grows, by 
which a saving in the carriage would be effected. In the 
present mode of heaping timber in, huge piles in the dock- 
yards, itis deemed better to cut away a larger piece of timber 
than is wanted near the top of the pile, than to be at the labour 
of drawing out a smaller and more suitable piece from the 
bottom. When ships are broken up, every serviceable piece 
would immediately find its appropriate place, instead of rot- 
ting in the yards as it now does, from there being no ship of 
the same draught to which it can be applied. 

2. By discontinuing the ceiling or inside lining of ships, 
substituting diagonal trusses, and filling up the intermediate 
spaces between the timbers with old wood not applicable to 
any other purpose. The Tremendous was built in this way 
by Mr. Seppings; she was launched without breaking, or 
hogging, as it is sometimes called, the tenth part of an inch ; 
she sails better than most ships of her class, is perfectly dry, 
betrays no signs of weakness, and is in every respect what may 
be called acrack ship. The saving of time and timber by 
scarphing, and other methods, we have already noticed. 

3. By the abolition of treenails, which are hewn out of the 
choicest pieces of oak, free from knots. | 

4, By the substitution of iron knees, and the new mode of 
binding the sides and beams by knees constructed of straight 
pieces of timber. 

5. By the substitution of iron tanks for casks, the former 
of which, in a 74 gun ship, will stow 40 tons more water than 
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the latter in the ground tier alone, and serve as so much bal- 
last: the water remains pure and clear ; it is let out by a sim- 
ple contrivance, if necessary ; the tanks are easily filled with- 
out removing, and the bruises and broken limbs prevented 
which constantly take place in moving the heavy butts of 
wood; and they will outlast the best built ship. 

6. By anew mode of construction in the masts, yards, 
bow-sprits, &c. While Riga masts and spars could be procured, 
our prejudices in favour of them were so great that they 
bore three times the price of those of equal quality from 
Canada and other parts of America; but when the treaty of 
Tilsit had shut the Russian ports against us, we then discovered 
that American spars cou/dbe used ia the navy. It is a possible, 
though nota very probable event, that this channel of supply 
may some time or other be stopped—fortunately, we have still 
a resource within ourselves. Mr. Smart, an ingenious me- 
chanic, has invented a mode of making /ollow masts from 
small timber, which may be procured in any quantity, and 
which, uniting strength with lightness, have advantages which 
solid ones do not possess. ‘This is easily demonstrable from 
natural, as well as mathematical principles. On the present 
occasion, however, there is no need of recurring to either; 
for these hollow spars have stood the test of experience in all 
kinds of weather, both in the merchant and the king’s ser- 
vice: the only objection to them which has reached us is, 
that if struck by a shot they would be rendered useless: we 
doubt whether a solid mast, with a shot hole through it, 
would be in a much better plight. 

We have long been wholly dependent on foreign nations for 
asupply of hemp; a failure in this article, however, is not 
so alarming as that of timber. It requires no length of time 
to recover it: in the same year that the seed is put into the 
ground, the material is fit for use. It is a plant congenial to 
our climate: at one period, indeed, every cottage had its hemp 
land, as it now has its potato garden; but the growing pros- 
perity of the country, and a more cheap and comfortable sub- 
stitute for clothing, drove it out of cultivation. In the boggy 
parts of Ireland it is said to grow with great luxuriance, and 
some encouragement has been held out by government to 
promote the culture of it in that country, but not sufficient to 
warrant any sanguine hope of success. It is, however, to be 
had in most of the Greek Islands, in Sicily, in the Morea, in 
Spain, in South America, and in Canada. The recent inter- 
ruption of our intercourse with Russia, from which our sup- 
plies were chiefly drawn, has encouraged the cultivation of a 
plant, (the crotularia juncea,) in Bengal and the coast of Ma- 
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labar, which produces the Sunne hemp, not inferior, when pro- 
perly managed, to that of Riga; and which can be delivered 
in the Thames at 60/. per ton, being 40 per cent. lower than the 
present price of Russia hemp. : 

Good canvass is also now manufactured at Calcutta. Buta 
considerable saving in the consumption of this article is likely 
to be effected by a recent improvement in the home manufac- 
ture, and by abolishing the use of size or paste with which it 
was usually glossed over in order to fill up the interstices be- 
tween the threads: a most pernicious practice! Sails are 
frequently furled when wet; the size then ferments, mildew 
forms, and the canvass rots; all this is avoided by the new 
manufacture. 

If we neither want the aid of Russia nor America for hemp, 
canvass or spars, still less have we occasion to resort to them 
for pitch and tar. The want of these might be supplied by 
preparations of paint and other substances; but, in the Island 
of ‘Irinidad, there is a lake of asphaltum, or mineral pitch, 
which furnishes an inexhaustible supply of this article. When 
this substance exudes from the ground, it is in the state of 
liquid tar. The Spaniards found it to answer so well when 
laid on boiling hot, and mixed with tallow or oil, in the pro- 
portion of about four pounds to every hundred pounds of 
pitch, or with the resin of a tree, (hippomenes biglandulosa,) 
that Admiral Apodaca, in 1797, when the island fell into our 
possession, had received orders to form an establishment for 
the preparation of this pitch for the use of the navy. It is 
said to possess the valuable qualities of resisting the worm 
which abounds in the gulph of Paria, and of preserving iron. 
But there appears to be a prejudice against it, of which we 
know not the foundation. 

Trinidad contains about one million and a half of English 
acres, two thirds of which, at least, are covered with wood, 
and wholly the property of the crown. The Spanish peons, 
or labourers, are extremely dexterous at felling and squaring 
timber; and work at a cheap rate. The gulf of Paria, 
from its depth and smoothness of water, and from the ab- 
sence of hurricanes, is one large extended harbour, in which 
all the navies of the world may ride in perfect security. It 
commands the Oronooka, which is the key to all South Ame- 
rica. The gulph abounds with fish, and salt is found in 
abundance. ‘The herds of cattle on the opposite continent 
are so numerous as to be worth little more than the trouble 
of catching them. The value of Trinidad is greatly enhanced 
by its position to the windward of all the West-India Islands, 
and of the Spanish continental possessions on the gul! 
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of Mexico. These advantages, combined with the vast 
quantity of naval timber upon the island, and on all Spanish 
(cuiana, more especially on the banks of the Oronooka and 
the numerous rivers falling into it, had determined that go- 
vernment to establish a naval arsenal and a port for building 
ships at Chaguramos, on the east side of the island. It has 
now been in our possession 16 years, and it is ten years since 
it was ceded to us by treaty; yet we doubt exceedingly whe- 
ther it has in all that time furnished a load of timber, or a 
single barrel of pitch, for the use of the navy. 

There is in India a sort of resin called dammer, which, 
when mixed with sulphur, is an excellent substitute for pitch. 
It is produced from a tree which grows abundantly on Prince 
of Wales’s Island, and in the neighbourhood of the Straits of 
Malacca. In the upper parts of India the Sulla pine pro- 
duces such quantities of dota, or pure turpentine, that the 
whole consumption of Europe might be supplied from these 
districts. In fact, there are few materials which we have been 
in the habit of drawing from other countries that India does 
not, or would not afford. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, that in Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, we possess immense forests 
abounding with oak for ship-building, and pines for masts 
and spars. With all these colonial resources, then, added to 
our domestic supplies, it is surely our own fault if we continue 
to place a precarious dependence on foreign powers. Experi- 
ence should teach us that such dependence is almost sure to 
fail us in time of need. In 1805 General Bentham was sent 
to Russia to build ships in the ports of the Baltic for the Bri- 
tish navy. The scheme was encouraged by the Russian mi- 
nister here ; but met with a very cool reception at Peters- 
burgh: and we escaped from this experiment with the loss of 
the engines, tools, copper bolts and fastenings which had been 
sent out, and the expenses of the journey. Had the general 
been allowed to build there, the value of the materials and 
workmanship must have been paid in advance; and the peace 
of Tilsit would have placed the ships in the hands of Alexan- 
der. 

The Portuguese were civil enough to offer us the timber of 
the Brasils ; and Admiral Campbell, a Scotch officer in their 
service, laid various plans for profiting by it before Mr. Pitt 
and the late Lord Melville. He represented to them that 
ships of the line might be built inthe Brasils at the rate of 
16/, per ton, just half the price of building a ship of the same 
class in England. It turns out, however, on more minute in- 
quiries, that there is very little timber near the sea coast in 
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Brasil fit for ship-building ; that there is but one slip for line- 
ef-battle ships in all Brasil, which is at Bahia; that ship- 
wrights are so little accustomed to building there, that a 64 

un ship, the Principe de Brasil, was four years on the stocks ; 
and that the price would at least equal that of building in En- 
gland. 

In the Mediterranean islands, in the Morea, in Albania, 
Dalmatia and Croatia, the finest oak timber, in point of size 
and shape, is most abundant; and we had recourse to the east- 
ern shores of the Adriatic for a supply of this article, which 
was paid for, ‘ciled, and brought down to the sea coast. The 
defection, however, of Austria put the French in possession of 
our timber, which had judiciously been placed in a most con- 
venient situation for the use of their naval arsenal at Venice! 
We have since, it is true, recovered a part of it in the Rivoli, 
and we shall probably recover the remainder in the same way 
when the enemy may choose to give us a fair opportunity. 
Thus much for foreign dependence. 

Having cursorily stated the demand for naval timber, and 
the sources of supply, we shall next undertake to show that, 
instead of continuing to build in England at the extravagant 
rate in which we have proceeded since the renewal of the 
war, we have ample means within our reach of keeping up our 
naval force to its present effective standard, by bringing for- 
ward a yearly supply of eight ships of the line and sixteen 
frigates, without building a single new ship at home, except, 
perhaps, now and then a first rate, for many years to come. 
We say extravagant, because though in the year 1807, no less 
than eight ships of the line were launched, 22 of the line were 
ordered to be built, 19 of which were contracted for in mer- 
chants’ yards, and in the following year five more, while 
something very little short of 100 sail of the line were quietly 
rotting at their moorings in ordinary. 

It is a vulgar and, in cur conception of the matter, a very 
erroneous opinion, that ships are laid up in ordinary to pre- 
serve them. We should rather define it as the state in which 
2 good sound ship may, in the quietest manner possible, be- 
come rotten in a given number of years, without being of any 
use whatever in the mean time, except that of creating a con- 
siderable expense, in the interest of a dead capital, the pay of 
hcr warrant officers, and the wear and tear of her mooring 
tu kle; besides encumbering the harbour where she is laid up. 
A ship, as soon as launched, if not immediately wanted for 
service, is put into a state of ordinary. If she has been built 
of unseasonecdi timber, or of seasoned timber mixed with Ame- 

rican oak or pitch pine, it is pretty clear that, in the course of 
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twelve months, the dry rot will have made a considerable pro- 
gress; if put together in the usual manner, as described by 
Mr. Pering, in two years she will be sufficiently shrunk to play 
pretty freely on her fastenings, and to let in * oozing drip;” 
and at the end of five years, she will require what is called a 
‘‘ thorough repair” to put her into a state of service. Mr. 
Pering asserts positively, “ that no ship ever received a 
thorough repair, without costing more money than when she 
was built, and in some instances half as much again.” It may 
thus happen that a 74 gun ship, without performing one day’s 
service, may, some five or six years after launching, be brought 
forward from the ordinary, at an expense to the public of 
150,000/. 

Instead, then, of building new ships, to rot in ordinary, we 
should recommend the opposite plan of bringing those already 
in ordinary forward for service, as the surest means of saving 
them from decay. For this purpose we should select those 
whose repairs would not exceed one third, or, at the most, one 
half of the original cost, and after providing sufficiently for 
guard, receiving, prison, hospital, and convalescent ships, 
break up the remainder; taking care to preserve the sound 
parts for the repair of other ships, and to dispose of the rest 
for fire wood: we should thus get rid of much trouble and 
encumbrance, and save the interest of money on a dead and 
decaying capital, 

We are fully aware of the difficulty of repairing the ordina- 
ry inthe manner proposed. We know that the present accom- 
modations of our dock-yards are by no means correspondent 
with the extended scale of the naval establishment; yet we 
still believe, that under a well regulated system of manage- 
ment, much of the difficulty might be overcome. But if ships 
are allowed to remain in dock for three or four years, waiting 
for timber or for hands—if small frigates or sloops are suffered 
to occupy docks for first rates, ten or twelve months—then, 
indeed, not even the magnificent scale of the projected naval 
arsenal at Northfleet, of which we have heard so much, would 
be sufficient to repair the ordinary. There are no less than 
18 docks in the six naval yards, into which ships of the line 
can be taken, besides seven others for frigates, &c. and we 
think it has been satisfactorily shown* that, by a due appro- 
priation of them, there might be constantly brought forward 
eight or ten sail of the line from the ordinary, which are more 
than are wanted, as we shall now proceed to show. 


* Ina letter to Lord Melville respecting troop-ships, and the general state of the 
havy—-a pamphiet supposed to be written by his late. secretary, Mr. Budge, and 
well deserving the attentive perusal of every man connected with nayal concerns. 
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Assuming it as a fact, that 400,000 tons of shipping are in 
a state of ordinary, of which 80 or 100,000 tons may consist 
of ships of the line; that one fourth of these, or, which 
amounts to the same thing, that twenty 74 gun ships may ad- 
vantageously be repaired, and that twenty more are actually 
on the stocks; we would propose that two new and two old 


ships should be brought forward for service every year ; that 


two sail of the line should be built annually at Bombay, and 
the timbers of two others prepared at the same time, to be 
brought home in their holds. By these means we have at 
once the eight ships of the line necessary to keep up the 
efficiency of the fleet. The sixteen frigates might be procured 
by building one at Bombay, one at Trincomalle, one at Bengal, 
one at Prince of Wales’s Island, and one at Trinidad, each 
of which should bring home her duplicate, or, at least, a consi- 
derable part of it; the remaining szx might be provided at 
home, either from the ordinary, or by building them of fir. 
The sloops, gun-brigs, tenders, and other small vessels might 
be built of fir or larch; or, as we have already observed, if 
built in India, from the refuse of the timber employed in the 
large ships, they would cost little more than the price of 
labour. 

There are others, however, who would go a readier way 
to work, and reduce our present naval establishment, as un- 
necessarily large to cope with that of the enemy. It was ob- 
served by the late Lord Melville in the house of lords in 
1800, (and the same sentiments have been uttered in the other 
house,) * that the naval establishment of this country was 
then upon a scale considerably exceeding what in wisdom, in 
sound policy, and on every principle of economy it ought to 
be.”* He admitted that our naval superiority ought at all 
times to be decisive and commanding; but that, considering 
the scarcity of naval timber, and the high price of naval 
stores of every description, it was not a time for the country 
to give way to an ostentatious and prodigal expenditure. He 
thought that about ninety sail of the line would be amply suf- 
ficient for home and foreign service, and therefore recom- 
mended keeping as many ships of the line as possible sound 
and entire to meet future exigencies—in other words, to lay 
them upinordinary. The effect of this we have already ex- 
plained. On the other point we are not much disposed to dif- 
fer from his lordship, considering the enemy’s force then 
afloat, and supposing a suspension of farther preparations on 


* Printed Speech of the late Lord Melville, made in the house of lords on the 
subject of employing troop-ships. 
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his part. We agree with him that, between the period of the 
victory of Trafalgar and that of his lordship’s speech, a con- 
siderable reduction might have been made ; but we totally dis- 
sent from any such reduction now. Our navy, it is true, 
rides triumphant on the ocean without a rival, because the 
only one with which it has, of late years, had to contend, does 
not now venture to leave its ports—at least, with any intention 
to meet us. But, are we to consider this conduct of the ene- 
my as altogether the effect of fear, or of a premeditated sys- 
tem? Is he inactive in his naval preparations? Does he 
show, either in words or measures, that he has finally yielded 
the point of naval superiority? Are the maritime peace, to 
which he has so often pledged himself, and the maritime rights 
about which so much clamour has been raised, meant only as 
‘¢ windy words” to bully us out of those rights obtained by 
the blood and treasure of our ancestors, and sanctioned by 
time and treaties ? Or, do not the active preparations in all 
his ports, rather indicate a determined p:rseverance in some 
settled plan which, he fondly hopes, will tend to our destruc- 
tion? and ought they not to convince us that the great battle is 
yet to be fought which must firmly establish our naval superi- 
ority ? We have “ scotched the snake, not killed it.” Before, 
then, we talk of reducing our navy, let us examine the present 
state of that of the enemy. If our researches are at all cor- 
rect, it will be found pretty nearly as under :— 

Line. Frigates. Line. Frigates. 


In the Texel ready 9 4 Fitting and Building 1 4 
Inthe Scheldt . 19 4 . ° ° °  - 
Other Dutch ports a i . , ° 3 2 
Cherburgh . ‘Siihi see ie’ . : : ie 
Brest. . . 7 oe 6 ; , : ee 
L’Orient ; . - = a . ° . _ = 
Rochfort ; . 5 3 ° . ° a 
Toulon ‘ - 1814 . ‘ ° ; ae 
Genoa ; ° aes ee ‘ ° ° a 
Naples , ° io a ; . . 
Venice d ‘ $3. : ° : 4 3 
In the minor eke ey fea ; gree ae 
of France 


Making a total of 65 51 ready for sea, and 32 36 
in such a state of forwardness that, in the course of the next 
year, we shall have opposed to us, under French colours, 
ninety-seven sail of the line and eighty-seven frigates. If to 
these we add twenty-six sail of the line and twelve frigates be- 
longing to Russia, (exclusive of ten sail of the line and as 
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many frigates in the Black Sea,) twelve sail of the line and 
six frigates to Sweden, and four sail of the line and one fri- 
gate to Denmark, most of which are in a state of service, and 
all of which were, but a very few months ago, in declared 
hostility to us, we shall have a force to watch at least, if not 
to contend with, of one hundred and thirty-nine sail of the 
line and one hundred and six frigates. The number of ships 
in commission, in the British navy, fluctuates from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and five sail of the line, and from one 
hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty frigates, with a 
proportion of smaller vessels and stationary ships. If the 
enemy would leave his ports and contest with us, as formerly, 
the point of naval superiority, then, indeed, we might spare a 
few ships of the line, and reckon upon recruiting our own 
force, as formerly, from his. But the system of naval warfare 
has undergone a total change since the unparalleled victory of 
Trafalgar. If the enemy now steals out by chance, or moves 
his ships from one port to another, the achievement is hailed 
as atriumph. The present system of the French government 
is not to fight, but to keep in port; ours to blockade him 
there ; and, to do this effectually, the blockading squadron 
must necessarily exceed that of the enemy blockaded. But 
with this excess, it is not always possible to confine him to his 
ports. What, then, it may be asked, is the advantage of our 
blockading system? We shall briefly state what, to us at 
least, appear to be the inconveniences which attend it, and 
the good effects by which those inconveniences are counter- 
balanced. It is the more important to settle these points, be- 
cause on them hinges the answer to the following question— 
Can we, consistently with national policy and national securi- 
ty, dismantle a part of our present force (not to preserve it, 
for that we have shown to be out of the question, but) to 
effect an annual saving of something short of one million? 

In the first place, then, instead of our ships taking a cruise, 
as in former wars, to look for the enemy at sea, and then re- 
turn to Spithead to refit and refresh, and to remain in port 
for the winter months, they now keep the sea in all kinds of 
weather, and in all seasons of the year, off the enemy’s ports. 
This, it is obvious, cannot be done without an extraordinary 
wear and tear in the ships, a great expense in sending out 
provisions and water for their supply, and a great anxiety, on 
the part of the officer commanding the blockading squadron, 
lest the enemy should effect his escape. It is well known that 
the constant watching for an opportunity of getting at the ene- 
my, and frustrating his plans, has so preyed on the spirits 
and constitution, as to wear out many of our best oflicers, 
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The patience, perseverance, and good will with which both offi- 
cers and men have carried on this most disagreeable and 
harassing service, are above all praise, and the more so, when 
it is considered that the success of these extraordinary exer- 
tions (exertions, we are persuaded, peculiar to the hardy and 
intrepid sons of Great Britain) is always uncertain; for it 
may safely be asserted that, with the exception of five or six 
of the summer months, there is scarcely another month in the 
year in which the enemy may not effect his escape unperceived 
by the blockading squadron. Should his course be tracked, 
the reduced state of the provisions and water of our squadron 
may not always allow it to follow him. To obviate this 
evil effectually, the blockading ships must be frequently re- 
lieved; to do which, allowing for casualties, would require, 
on the home stations, at least one ship in six, and in the Medi- 
terranean, one in four above the enemy. At this low calcu- 
lation, we ought not to have less for watching the ninety- 
seven sail of the line and eighty-seven frigates, which the enemy 
will have fit for sea in the course of next year, than one hun- 
dred and sixteen sail of the line and one hundred and four 
frigates ; without any provision for the protection of our nu- 
merous colonies in the East and West Indies, the coast of 
Africa and America, the fisheries of Greenland and New- 
foundland, and our exclusive commerce to every part of the 
world ; without any security for the Baltic, which alone re- 
quires six or eight ships of the line, to protect our 3,000 mer- 
chant vessels trading there against Denmark and Prussia. It 
is pretty clear, then, that if the blockading system is to be per- 
severed in, instead of reducing, we shall very shortly be un- 
der the necessity of augmenting, our naval force. 

As a set-off against the disadvantages of a constant block- 
ade, we may reckon the complete security which the trade of 
this kingdom has experienced in consequence of it. The in- 
surance is now little more than that of a common sea-risk. 
Single ships run with licenses, and fleets of one hundred sail 
and more, proceed in safety under the convoy of a frigate or 
a sloop of war. So unusual is it now for an enemy’s ship to 
venture out, that, when it happens, the mercantile world is 
thrown into as much alarm as the enemy himself : notices are 
posted up at Lloyd’s ; the admiralty is beset with clamorous 
representations ; and the daily papers are filled with lamenta- 
tions and conjectures as absurd as their expectations are 
generally unreasonable. 

But, great as the benefits are which commerce derives from 
our naval pre-eminence, they are trifling indeed when compared 
with the perfect security and tranquillity which every part 
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of the united kingdom has enjoyed, while the nations of the 
continent. have, each in its turn, been deluged with blood. In- 
sufferably perverse or incurably stupid must that man be, who 
will not acknowledge, or who does not feel, that to our un- 
disputed command of the ocean alone it is owing that the 
-Peninsula is not now groaning under the iron sway of Bona- 
parte, and that the ports of Cadiz and Lisbon are not, at this 
moment, thronged with fleets for carrying the war, with all its 
train of horrors, into the heart of Ireland. To the free and 
secure passage over the ocean, must be ascribed the facility 
and despatch with which the army of our illustrious comman- 


der in Spain has been reinforced, and the opportunities which | 


have been afforded, under his auspices, of establishing our 
military character on as firm a basis as that of our naval repu- 
tation. It was the British navy which wrested from the 
tyrant’s grasp, and conveyed to their injured and insulted coun- 
try, the gallant Romana and his brave followers; and it was 
the same navy which snatched from impending destruction, 
or captivity, worse than destruction, our own gallant army, 
which had so gloriously retrieved its character under the 
walls of Corunna, after a most harassing ‘and disastrous 
retreat. 

If any part of the naval force could be spared from its nu- 
merous and important services, it could, in our opinion, only 
be employed to advantage in the conveyance of troops, in lieu 
of that vast mass of transport tonnage kept constantly on hire, 
which, we believe, at this moment is not much short of 
150,000 tons, amounting to an annual expense of two millions 
sterling. Troop-ships fitted up from the ordinary of the 
navy, with reduced masts and yards, are so much superior to 
transports, in point of accommodation—safety—despatch— 
facility of landing and embarking troops and stores—so capa- 
ble of defending themselves against any thing short of a line- 
of-battle ship—as to admit of no comparison. ‘They may 
perhaps be more expensive in the outfit ; but, when it is con- 
sidered that an equal quantity of tonnage would be spared 
from the regular navy in frigates and fourth rates now employ- 
ed as convoys for transports, we are quite sure that the two 
millions might most advantageously be transferred from the 
transport service to the regular navy. And if it be true, as 
Lord Melville stated,* that since the peace of Amiens 120 
transports have been captured or lost, that 1,700 regular troops 
have been taken, and 1,900 perished in those vessels, the 
difference of expense is surely of little moment. ‘“ I reject,” 
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says his lordship, ‘all such calculations ; for I hold the life of 
a British sailor or soldier to be inestimable.” Instead, then, of 
discharging 20,000 seamen, a number that could not be raised 
again with the utmost exertion in less than five or six years, it 
would be infinitely more advantageous, as well as more econo- 
mical, to employ them in troop-ships, where they would 
always be at hand, when wanted, to man the effective navy. We 
rejoice to find that the present Lord Melville is following up 
his father’s ideas on this subject, so > Important to the interests 
both of the navy and army. 

There is another advantage, of no trifling moment, arising 
out of the blockading system; it is the complete prevention 
of the officers and seamen of the enemy from gaining that ex- 
perience in naval tactics which is indispensable for the ma- 
nagement of ships of war in time of action. The seamen of 
France are in fact no longer in existence, but in our prisons. 
Their fleets are manned with foreigners of every description— 
Dutch, Danes, Hamburghers, Genoese, and other Italians, 
mostly forced into the service; but the French part of their 
crews are a few superannuated seamen employed to teach the 
younger ones, fishermen reluctantly compelled to serve, and 
marine conscripts without any knowledge of seamanship. 
But though ships of war thus manned may not be competent 
to fight ours, they are quite sufficient to transport armies to 
our own shores, or to those of our colonies. 

From the glance which we have taken of the increasing 
naval force of the enemy, as well as from the various employ- 
ment of our own, it may not appear quite so evident that we 
should begin to econumize with the naval department; that 
is, with the professional or military part of it, in which, we 
will venture to assert, fewer abuses, and a better system of 
economy exist, than in any other great public body whatever. 
To the numerous and highly meritorious class of officers in 
his majesty’s naval service, by whose exertions the discipline 
and economy of the fleet have reached the highest point of 
perfection, every attention and respect are due; and though 
we are persuaded that they would be the last to complain of 
any hardship in reducing the fleet; yet we think it would 
scarcely be fair to say, “ You have braved every danger, you 
have borne with patience, fatigue, anxiety, and privation— 
you have driven the ships of every enemy from every sea, 
and now that there is nothing for you to fight, you may retire 
on your half pay.”” We well remember that the imprudent 
haste of paying off ships, immediately on their return from 
roe after the truce of Amiens, to effect a paltry saving of a 
few days’ pay, was considered, both by officers and men, as a 
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most ungracious act of parsimony. This is not the species 


of economy which will enable us to prolong the contest. 
Fatal, indeed, would be the delusion which should tempt our 
governors to reduce the navy, and transfer our reliance for 
protection, from its wooden walls to martello towers, sub- 
terranean shafts, and military canals. 

Impressed as we are with the necessity of economizing our 
means and husbanding our resources, we are yet convinced 
that the reduction of our fleet is not the most effectual mode 
of doing it. The saving of a million and a half annually, 
which is the utmost we should save by discharging 20,000 
seamen, and laying up 60,000 tons of shipping to rot in ordi- 
nary, would prove but a poor compensation for giving to the 
enemy even a momentary superiority on the ocean. A far 
more important saving, as well as a more lasting benefit to the 
nation, would be effected by the adoption of a regular system 
of management in the civil departments of the navy; and by 
having recourse to those means of supply, and following up 
those improvements at which we have briefly ventured to 
glance. As attainable objects, we are willing to persuade 
ourselves that their adoption would be productive of great pre- 
sent saving, and, what is of much more importance, would 
render us independent of foreign nations, and even of our own 
foreign possessions, which, in the course of events, may slip 
through our hands. 
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ARREST OF THE CHEVALIER DE ST. GERVAIS BY THE 
INQUISITION OF BARCELONA. 


[From Stockdale’s History of the Inquisitions. } 


‘‘ Arrer dinner, I went to take a walk on that beautiful 
terrace which extends along the port, in that part called Bar- 
cellonette. The sides of this walk, whichis named the Lonza, 
are adorned with fine buildings. I was tranquilly enjoying 
this delightful place and the serene evening of a fine day, 
wrapped in dreams of my projects, of my future destiny, and 
of the beautiful Seraphine. The sweetly pensive shades of 
twilight had began to veil the face of the sky, when, on a sud- 
den, six men surrounded and commanded me to follow them. 
I replied by a firm refusal; whereupon one of them seized 
me by the collar ; I instantly assailed him with a violent blow 
upon the face, which caused him to bellow with pain; in an 
instant the whole band pressed on me so closely that I was 
obliged to draw my sword. I fought as long as I was able, 
but not being possessed of the strength of Anteus or Hercules, 
I was at last compelled to yield. The ruffians endeavoured 
to inspire me with respect and dread of them by saying that 
they were familiars of the Holy Office, and advised me to 
surrender, that I might escape disgrace and harsh treatment. 
I submitted to force, and I was taken to the prison of the 
Inquisition. 

** As soon as I found myself within the talons of these vul- 
tures, | began to ask myself what was my crime, and what I 
had done to incur the censure of this hateful tribunal. Have 
these jacobin monks, said I, succeeded to the Druids, who 
called themselves the agents of the Deity, and arrogated to 
themselves the right of excommunicating and putting to death 
their fellow citizens? My complaints were lost in empty air. 

“On the following day, a Dominican, shrouded in hypo- 
crisy, and with a tongue of deceit, came to conjure me, by the 
bowels of Jesus Christ, to confess my taults, in order to the 
attainment of my liberty. ‘ Confess your own faults first, 
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said I to him, ‘ ask pardon of God for your hypocrisy and your 
injustice. By what right do you arrest a gentleman, a native 
of France, who is exempted from the jurisdiction of your in- 
fernal tribunal, and who has done nothing in violation of the 
laws of this country ??—‘ Oh, Holy Virgin,’ said he, ‘ you 
make me tremble! I will go and pray to God in your behalf, 
and I hope he will open your eyes, and turn your heart.’ 
‘Go pray to the devil,’ said I to myself, ‘ he is your only di- 
vinity.’ 

‘“* However, on that same day, Mr. Aubert, having in vain 
waited for me at the dinner hour, sent to the hotel to inquire 
about me. The landlord informed him that I had disappeared 
on the preceding evening ; that my luggage still remained in 
his custody, but that he was entirely ignorant what was _be- 
come of me. This obliging gentleman, uneasy for my fate, 
made inquiries concerning me over the whole city, but with- 
out being able to gain the smallest intelligence. Astonished 
at this circumstance, he began to suspect that some indiscre- 
tion on my part might have drawn upon me the vengeance of 
the Holy Office, with whose spirit and conduct he was perfectly 
acquainted. He begged of the captain-general to demand 
my enlargement. The Inquisitors denied the fact of my 
detention, with the utmost effrontery of falsehood ; but Mr. 
Aubert, not being able to discover any other probable cause for 
my disappearance, persisted in believing me to be a prisoner 
in the Holy Office. 

‘“* Next day the familiars came to conduct me before the 
three Inquisitors ; they presented me with a yellow mantle to 
put on, but I disdainfully rejected this satanic livery. How- 
ever, they persuaded me that submission was the only means 
by which I could hope to recover my liberty. I appeared, 
therefore, clad in yellow, with a wax taper in my hand, before 
these three priests of Pluto. In the chamber was displayed 
the banner of the Holy Office, on which were represented a 
gridiron, a pair of pincers, and a pile of wood, with these 
words; Fustice, Charity, Mercy. What an atrocious piece 
of irony! I was tempted more than once to singe, with my 
blazing taper, the hideous visage of one of these jacobins, 
but my good genius prevented me. One of them advised mé, 
with an air of mildness, to confess my sins. ‘ My great sin,’ 
replied I, ‘is to have entered a country where the priests 
trample humanity under foot, and assume the cloak of reli- 
gion to persecute virtue and innocence.’ 

‘© ¢ Ts that all you have to say?’ ‘Yes, my conscience is 
free from alarm and from remorse. Tremble if the regiment 
to which I belong should hear of my imprisonment ; they | 
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would trample over ten regiments of Spaniards to rescue me 
from your barbarity.’ * God alone is master; our duty is to 
watch over his flock as faithful shepherds ; our hearts are 
afflicted at it; but you must return to your prison until you 
think proper to make a confession of your fault.’ I then 
retired, casting upon my judges a look of contempt and indig- 
nation. 

“ As soon as I returned to my prison, I most anxiously con- 
sidered what could be the cause of this severe treatment. I 
was far from suspecting that it could be owing to my answer 
to the mendicant friar concerning the Virgin and her lights.* 
However, Mr. Aubert, being persuaded that the Inquisition 
alone had been the cause of my disappearance, placed spies 
upon all their steps. One of them informed him that three 
monks, of the Dominican order, were about to set out for 
Rome, being deputed to the conventual assembly which was 
to be held there. He immediately wrote to M. De Cholet, 
commandant at Perpignan, to inform him how I had disap- 
peared, of his suspicions as to the cause, and of the passage 
of the three jacobins through Perpignan, desiring him to arrest 
them, and not to set them at liberty till I should be released. 

*¢ M. de Cholet embraced with alacrity this opportunity of 
vengeance, and issued orders, at the gates of the town, to 
seize the three reverend personages. ‘They arrived about 
noon, in high spirits and with keen appetites, and demanded 
of the sentinel which was the best hotel. The officer of the 
guard presented himself, and informed them that he was com- 
missioned to conduct them to the commandant of the place, 
who would provide for their lodging and entertainment. The 
monks rejoiced at this lucky windfall, overflowed with 
acknowledgments, and declared they could not think of incom- 
moding the commandant. ‘ Come, good fathers, M. de Cho- 
let is determined to do you the honours of the city.” In the 
mean time he provided them an escort of four soldiers 
and aserjeant. ‘The fathers marched along with joy, congra- 
tulating one another, and delighted with the politeness of the 
French. ‘Good fathers,’ said M. de Cholet, *‘ I am delighted 
to have you in this city; I expected you impatiently. I have 
provided you a lodging.’ * Ah, Mr. Commandant, you are 
too good ; we are undeserving.’ ‘ Pardon me, have you not 
in your prison at Barcelona, a French officer, the Chevalier 
de St. Gervais?? No, Mr. Commandant, we have never 


* « A mendicant having come to his chamber with a purse, begging him to con- 

tribute something for the lights or tapers to be lighted in honour of the Vir; gin, he 
‘ $ 

replied, £ My good father, the Vi irgin has no need “of lights, she need only go to bed 


at an early hour.’—St, Gervais, Voy: ize en Espagne,” vol. J. p 185. 
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heard of any such person.’ ‘ I am sorry for that, for you are 
to be imprisoned, and to live upon bread and water until this 
officer be forthcoming.’ The reverend fathers, exceedingly 
irritated, exclaimed against this violation of the law of 
nations, and then said that they resigned themselves to the 
will of Heaven, and that the commandant should answer be- 
fore God and the Pope for the persecution which he was about 
to exercise against members of the church. ‘¢ Yes,’ said the 
commandant, “I take the responsibility upon myself, mean- 
while you will repair to the citadel.’ 

‘** Now behold the three hypocrites in a narrow prison, con- 
demned to the regimen of the Pauls and the Hilaries, utter- 
ing the loudest exclamations against the system of fasting and 
the commandant. Every day, the purveyor, when he brought 
them their pitcher of water and portion of bread, demanded 
whether they had any thing to declare relative to the French 
officer. For three days they persisted in returning a negative, 
but, at length, the cries, not of their consciences, but of their 
stomachs, and their weariness of this mode of life, overcame 
their obstinacy. They begged an interview with M. de 
Cholet, who instantly waited upon them. 

‘‘ They confessed that a young French officer was confined 
in the prison of the Holy Office, on account of the impious 
language he had held respecting the Virgin. ‘ Undoubtedly 
he has acted wrong,’ said M. de Cholet, * but allow the Vir- 
gin to avenge herself. Write word to Barcelona to set this gen- 
ileman atliberty. In the interim I willkeep you as hostages, 
but I will mitigate your sufferings, and your table shall be 
less frugally supplied.” The monks immediately wrote word 
to give liberty to the accursed Frenchman. 

* During this interval, vexations, impatience, and weari- 
ness, took possession of my soul, and made me weary of life. 
At length the Inquisition, reading their brethren’s letter, per- 
ceived themselves under the necessity of releasing their prey. 
One of them came to inform me that, in consideration of my 
youth, and of my beinga native of France, the Holy Office had 
come to a determination to set me free, but that they required 
me, for the future, to have more respect for La Madonna, the 
mother of Jesus Christ. ‘ Most reverend father,’ replied I, 
‘the French have always the highest respect for the ladies.’ 

Jttering these words, I rushed towards the door, and when I 
got into the street I felt as if I were raised from the tomb 


ance more to life.” 
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CHARACTER OF PRINCE POTEMKIN, 


{From the European Magazine. } 


THE portrait. drawn of Prince Potemkin by Count Segur, 
formerly French ambassador at the court of St. Petersburgh, 
who lived a long time in habits of intimacy with that extraor- 
dinary man, oflers so many shades of contrast, as appears 
almost incredible to have centered in the same individual. 

In his person ~zere combined the most opposite defects and 
accomplishments of every description. He was avaricious 
and ostentatious, despotic and popular, inflexible and benefi- 
cent, haughty and obliging, polite and confiding, licentious and 
superstitious, bold and timid, ambitious and indiscreet: lavish 
of his bounties to his relations, his mistresses, and his favour- 
ites; yet oftentimes obstinately refusing to pay either his 
household or his creditors ; always attached to some female, 
and always unfaithful. Nothing could equal the vigour of his 
mind, or the indolence of his body. No dangers could appal 
his courage, no difficulties force him to abandon his projects ; 
but the success of an enterprise never failed to disappoint 
him. He wearied the empire by the number of his dignities, 
and the extent of his power. He was fatigued with the burden 
of his own existence, envious of every thing that was not done 
by himself, and disgusted with all he did. To him rest was 
not grateful, nor occupation pleasing. Every thing with him 
was desultory ; business, pleasure, temper, carriage. In com- 
pany he looked embarrassed; his presence was a restraint 
wherever he went. He was morose to all who stood in awe 
of him, and affable to those who accosted him with familiarity. 

Ever lavish of promises, seldom performing them, and never 
forgetting what he had heard or seen. None had read less 
than he; few were better informed. He had conversed with 
eminent men in all professions, in every science, in every art. 
None knew better how to draw forth and to appropriate to 
himself the knowledge of others. In conversation, he asto- 
nished alike the scholar, the artist, the mechanic, and the 
divine. His information was not deep, but extensive; he 
never dived into any subjects, but he spoke well of all. 

** The inequality of his temper was productive of an inde- 

scribable singularity in his desires, in his conduct, and in his 
manner of life. At one time he formed the project of 
becoming Duke of Courland; at another, he thought of con- 
ferring on himself the crown of Roland. He frequently gave 
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intimations of an intention to make himself a bishop, or even 
a monk. He engaged in building a superb palace, and desired 
to sell it before it was finished. One day he would think of 
nothing but war, and only officers, Tartars, and Cossacks, 
were admitted to his presence. ‘The next day he was busily 
employed in politics ; he would partition the Ottoman empire, 
and set all the cabinets of Europe in motion. At other times 
he played the courtier ; dressed in a magnificent suit, covered 
with ribands, the gift of every potentate : displaying diamonds 
of extraordinary magnitude and brilliancy, he was giving 
splendid entertainments without any motive. 

“For whole months together, neglecting “ike business and 
decorum, he would openly pass his evenings at the apartments 
of a young female. Sometimes shut up in his room for suc- 
cessive weeks with his nieces and some intimate friends, he 
would lounge on a sofa without speaking; play at chess or at 
cards with his legs bare, his shirt collar unbuttoned, wrapped 
up in a morning gown, knitting his eyebrows, and looking like 
an unpolished and squalid Cossack. 

“These singularities, though they frequently put Catharine 
out of humour, rendered him yet more interesting to her. In 
his youth he had pleased her by the ardour of his passion, by 
his valour, and by his masculine beauty: at a more advanced 

eriod in life, he continued to charm her by flattering her 
pride, by calming her apprehensions, by confirming her power, 
by caressing her dreams of orjental empire, the expulsion of 
the barbarians, and the restoration of the Grecian republics.” 

Surely, were even the life of such a man not connected with 
the political and military transactions of a vast empire under 
the despotic sway of an ambitious princess, it would still be 
calculated to interest those who, thinking that “ the most pro- 
per study for mankind is man,” eagerly search for opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with human nature in its most 
capricious form. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF CONFUCIUS. 
[From the Monthly Magazine. } 


[Amonc other literary gratifications which have resulted from the recent cultive- 
tion of oriental literature may be named the publication of the original text of 
the works of Conf uctus, and of a translation of the same by Mr. JAMEs Mansu- 
MAN. Nor is it the least interesting fact attending the appearance of this work— 
that it was printed at SERAMPoORE, in Bengal, at a printing-press set up by the 
ENGLISH MIsst0ONARIES. We treat it therefore as a foreign work, although 
printed in the English language, and presume we shall gratify our readers by pre- 
senting them with the prefatory memoirs of this great philosopher as they are 


read and received among his countrymen. | 


Tue See-khee says that Khoong-chee’s proper name was 
Hyaou, and his literary name Choong-ni. His ancestors were 
originally of the Soong country; but his father, whose name 
was Sook-leong-gnit, was a mandarine of considerable rank 
in the kingdom of Loo. His mother’s name was Gnansee. 
In the twenty-second year of Syong-koong, the sovereign of 
Loo, (the forty-seventh year of the cycle,) was Khoong-chee 
born, in Chhong-peng, a town in the district of Chhou, of 
which his father was mandarine. This, according to Du 
Halde, was in the reign of Ling-wong, (or vang’, as he writes 
it,) the twenty-third emperor of the Chou (Tcheou) dynasty, 
and 551 years before the christian era. 

The paternal name of the sage was Khoong, and his proper 
name Hyaou, (or Haou—for the Chinese, through respect, 
forbear to pronounce the real name.) Chee, properly a son, is 
a term of respect originally applied, according to the imperial 
dictionary, to a man possessing real virtue; when added to 
quun, a ruler, &c. it forms the appellation quun-chee, which, 
according to the same authority, is applied to a man eminent 
or complete in virtue; and is translated “the honourable 
man.” Hoo or Fhoo, lord, chief, &c. prefixed to chee, forms 
an appellative usually given to a teacher, and applied to Con- 
fucius by way of eminence. Khoong-fhoo-c hee, therefore, or 
Con-fu-ci-us, is, literally, ‘‘ The master, or teacher, Khoong.” 
As this title, incorporated with his paternal name, is now cur- 
rent among Europeans as the sage’s proper name, Fhoo, or 
Hoo-chee, is sometimes rendered as a proper name where it 
occurs as an appellation of the sage, although it really means 
the great master or teacher. Khoong-chee is the sage’s most 
common appellative. 

When quite a child, Confucius was modest, grave, and 
courteous in his deportment, and delighted in imitating, in his 
puerile way, the ceremonies of worship used in the temples. 

Vor. I. Nen Series, Xx 
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He was also exceedingly fond of inquiring into the nature of 
things; which inquisitive temper is said to have exposed him, 
on a certain occasion, to censure, when inquiring about the 
nature of things in his paternal temple. At the age of fifteen 
he gave himself up to more serious studies, making the max- 
ims and examples of the ancient sages the constant subjects 
of his contemplation. He acknowledges, that in his youth he 
was reduced to great straits, and that this gave occasion for 
his acquiring skill in horsemanship, archery, and various 
other arts. 

When he was little more than twenty, he was appointed to 
superintend the distribution of grain; and afterwards made 
superintendent of cattle, in which employments he acquitted 
himself with great reputation. After some time, however, 
he went into the Chou country, to profit from the instructions 
which Laou-chee-tou-kwun, an aged and celebrated teacher, 
then gave on manners and morals; and on his return to his 
own country, scon found himself surrounded by a great num- 
ber of disciples. 

Chee koong, the son of Syong-koong, being compelled, in 
the twenty-fiith year of his reign, (and the twenty-first year 
of the cycle,) to fly to the Chhi country, because his own king- 
dom, Loo, was in a state of insurrection, Khoong-chee him- 
seli, who was now thirty-five years of age, left Loo, and went 
into the Chhi country, where he was employed by Kou-cheu- 
chee, a mandarine of the second order; and at length intro- 
duced to Kung-koong, the petty sovereign of Chhi. This 
prince wished to bestow on Khoong-chee a place of high trust, 
but An-yun, his principal minister, dissuading him from 
it, he laid aside his design; yet Khoong-chee praises this 
minister, asa man truly virtuous, inasmuch as he was constant 
in his attachment to his friends. After an absence of more 
than seven years, Khoong-chee, in the first year of Tung- 
koong, and the thirty-ninth year of the cycle, returned to his 
own country, Loo. He was then in his forty-third year. 

We may here begin the second period of the sage’s life, 
which extends to his voluntary exile in the fifty-seventh year 
of his age, and embraces a period of thirteen years. During 
this time he had to contend with a wicked and powerful fac- 
tion in his own country, over whom his virtue and wisdom 
at length completely triumphed, and placed him at the head 
of affairs, dispensing happiness around asa father and bene- 
factor. Qui-see, the youngest of three brothers, and a man- 
darine of the same rank with the sage’s father, had at this time 
usurped all authority ; and, some time after, his minister, 
Yong-fhoo, raised an insurrection, set up for himself, and for 
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a considerable time managed affairs in the most unjust and 
oppressive manner. This Qui-see, or, more properly, Qui- 
suen-see, and his two elder brothers, Mung-suen-see, Sook- 
suen-see, formed the three houses whose pride the sage repro- 
bates in the third book of the Lun-gnee. With the vanity, ex- 
travagance, and folly of these three brothers, the sage seems 
to have had perpetually to contend. 

In this state of things, Khoong-chee declined all share in the 
management ef public affairs; and, retiring into obscurity, 
employed himself in revising, correcting and arranging, the 
See, the Sew, and the Ly, three of the five ing or classical 
books, held in the highest veneration by the Chinese, and by 
Du Halde, termed their ‘ Livres Canoniques du premier 
Ordre.” Disciples, however, flocked around him again in 
multitudes, whom he instructed with the utmost diligence and 
condescension. In the ninth year after his return, the thirty- 
seventh year of the cycle, and the fifty-first of his age, Koong- 
san-put-gneu, a mandarine of Pay, raised great disturbances 
in Loo; upon which Qui-see called the sage to assist him 
with his advice and talents. The philosopher felt a strong 
desire to lend him his aid in this time of distress, notwith- 
standing his past conduct; but Chee-loo, his disciple, op- 
posed it so strongly, that he Jaid aside his design. 

Soon after this, Tung-koong, the king of Loo, appointed 
Confucius mandarine of Choong-too, a small district; and, 
within a year, a reformation of manners was visible among the 
people in all the parts around. ‘The sage was soon advanced 
to a higher station, and quickly after to one still superior. 
In the thirty-eighth year of the cycle he concluded a treaty 
of alliance with the chief of the Chhi country, who, in conse- 
quence, restored all the places he had taken from Loo. 

In Tung-koong’s fourteenth year, Confucius, who was now 
fifty-six years of age, accepted the office of chief minister of 
Loo, and discharged the various duties of his station with 
such ability, diligence, and impartiality, that, in three months, 
the affairs of Loo assumed a totally different aspect; peace 
and tranquillity were restored throughout the whole country, 
and every thing wore the appearance of prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

The petty sovereign of the Chhi country, beholding the 
prosperous state of Loo, was filled with jealousy and envy ; 
and, at length, collecting a number of dancing-girls, versed in 
all the arts of allurement, sent them into the country of Loo. 
The dissipated Qui-see, the ancient enemy of his country, and 
of the sage, gladly received them, and introduced them to the 
court; and feasting, excess, and riot, quickly turned the at- 
tention of both prince and people from the instructions of the 
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sage, and the duties of morality and religion. Every attempt 
to stem the torrent of vice and dissipation proving fruitless, 
Khoong-chee at length quitted the scene: and sought, in the 
neighbouring provinces of China, those who would lend a 
more willing ear to his instructions. 

This introduces the third period of Confucius’s life, in 
which we behold the venerable sage wandering from province 
to province, for the space of nearly twelve years, exposed to 
poverty and insult, and often in the most imminent danger of 
his life. He first went into the Wy country, where he re- 
mained for some time in the house of Gnan-chok-chou, the bro- 
ther-in-law of Chee-loo: from thence he went into the pro- 
vince of Chun, where he found every thing so inimical to his 
views and wishes, that he quickly passed from thence to that 
of Hong. Here, however, the men of Hong imagining him to 
be Yong-fhoo, the iniquitous minister of Qui-see, whom he 
very much resembled in countenance, detained the aged sage 
in confinement, and threatened to take away his life. It was 
on this occasion that he supported himself with those reflec- 
tions on Divine Providence which occur in the fifth book of the 
Lun-gnee. The men of Hong, at length, perceiving their 
mistake, dismissed the philosopher unhurt. 

Confucius, after this, returned to the Wy country again, 
and remained for some time at the house of Kheu-pak-yok, a 
mandarine of the second order. It was here that he, at her 
earnest and repeated request, visited Nam-chee, the wife of 
Lung-koong, the sovereign of that country. This was the 
woman, respecting whom Chee-loo, his faithful and affection- 
ate, bit rash and precipitate pupil, was so displeased with him, 
that the sage was constrained to attest his innocence by 
appealing to heaven. 

From Wy he departed to the province of Soong, from 
whence his ancestors originally came. Here Hoon-khooi, a 
mandarine, who hated philosophy and all knowledge, attempted 
to kill the venerable sage; but was by some means prevented. 
Destitute of an asylum, he, after this, returned again to the 
Chun country, and remained in the house of See-kun-cheng- 
chee, where he continued three years, practising every virtue. 
From thence, however, he returned to Wy, where Lung-koong 
would gladly have employed him in the mandarineship; but 
the jealousy of his other mandarines would not permit him. 

About this time the sage went westward, with the view of 
paying a visit to Cheu-kan-chee ; but, coming to the river 
which parted the two districts, he was unable to obtain a con- 
veyance over it, which compelled him to return again to the 
Wy country. Here he remained with Khee-pak-yok; till one 
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day Lung-koong, the sovereign of Wy, asking the sage re- 
specting war, he made no answer, and the next day departed 


' tothe Chun country. 


Qui-hong-chee, or Qui-see, who had conducted affairs so 


‘ long in Loo, died about this time; but, before his death, he 





JO LR ENN x cea Re a LIN 





> charged his son, Hong-chee, to send for the sage, and govern 


himself wholly by his counsels ; but Hong-chee, on the death 


) of Qui-see, found the dislike of his chief officers to the sage 
') so strong, that he was unable to effect his recal. He, however, 
) sent for Nim-khou, one of the disciples of Confucius, a man 
') somewhat more to their taste. The philosopher, about this 
+) time, went into the Chhi country ; and from thence to Chhoo, 
) when he remained for some time in the district of Ip. The 
) petty sovereign of Chhoo, venerating his age and his wisdom, 
wished to give him a quiet asylum, and employ him to 
‘instruct his people. The envy of Chee-si, however, one of his 
_ principal officers, prevented his giving Confucius the encourage- 


ment due to his merit, and constrained him at length to dis- 
miss him; on which the venerable and aged sage departed 
again for the Wy country. 

Lung-koong, the former sovereign of Wy, was now dead, 
and Chup, his grandson, had taken the reins of government. 
This young man was greatly attached to the sage, and wished 
exceedingly to detain him in the Wy country, in order to ob- 
tain his assistance in governing. But, about this time, a war 
broke out between the countries of Loo and Chhi, the man- 
agement of which, Hong-chee, who seems to have succeeded 
to the authority and influence of his father, Qui-see, commit- 
ted to Nim-khou, the disciple of the sage before mentioned. 
Nim-khou conducted the war with such ability and success, 
that he, in a little time, subjugated the Chhicountry. This put 
an end to the influence of the Chhi faction in Loo, and enabled 


) Hong-chee to restore the sage to his own country again. He, on 
> the first invitation, left Wy, and returned to his native province, 


Loo, after an absence of nearly twelve years. This event 
happened in the eleventh year of Oi-koong, and in the sixty- 
eighth year of the philosopher’s age. 

Yet, even at last, the ruler of Loo did not avail himself of 
the talents of the sage. Such, indeed, was the state of things, 
that Khoong-chee, after his return, felt no inclination to en- 
gage in public affairs; but employed himself in completing 
the Chinese classics already mentioned. 

About the fourteenth year of Oi-koong, Confucius wrote 
the Chun-chou, which is esteemed one of the five fing. The 
next year died, in the Wy country, Chee-loo, the disciple 


> much esteemed by his master for his ardour of mind, and so 


often blamed for haste and inconsideration ; and the year after, 
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namely, in the sixteenth year of Oi-koong, (in the fourth 
month,) his beloved master followed him, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. He was buried in his own province, near the 
river, on the east side of the palace of Oi-koong. His disci- 
ples mourned for him three years; after which they all re- 
turned to their respective places of abode, except Chee- koong, 
who, erecting a small house over his beloved master’s tomb, 
mourned for him three years longer. 

Confucius had one son, named Pak-gnee, who died before 
his father. His grandson, however, whose name was Chee. 
see, closely imitated the example of his grandfather, and be- 
came almost equally illustrious for knowledge and wisdom. 
He was instructed by Chung-chee, the most eminent of his 
grandfather’s disciples, who survived him: he compiled the 
Sairehe-yoony trom Fis grandfather’s papers, and had for his 

pupil the famous Mung-chee, whose work forms the fourth 
of the See-seu, or the scamia order of the Chinese classics. 

His disciples amounted to THREE THOUSAND, among whom 
there were seventy-two who entered in the most intimate 
manner into the doctrine and views of their master. Among 
these, Hooi, or Gnan-in, whose death Confucius so pathe- 
tically laments in the Lun-gnee, appears to have possessed the 
esteem of his master in the highest degree, on account of his 
superior proficiency in virtue and wisdom. The philosopher 
often commends him for his docility and attention, his love of 
learning and virtue, and his contempt of poverty. After 
Hoo}, the most eminent of the sage’s pupils was Chung-chee, 
He hail the principal hand in compiling the Lun-gnee ; he also 
instructed Confucius’s grandson, as before mentioned, and 
seems to have been considered by his fellow pupils as almost 
equal to the sage himself. Several of his sayings, as well as 
anecdotes respecting him, are interspersed in the Lun-gnec ; 
which were probably inserted by Yaou-chee, his fellow-pupil, 
who assisted in com; piling this work. 

Among the other pupils of Confucius, seven appear most 
prominent, namely, Chee-koong, who expressed such affection 
for the sage after his death; he appears to have been highly 
valued by his master.—-Chee-loo, so much esteemed by the sage 
for his ardour and sincerity, : nd so often blamed by him for his 
rashness. He, on several occasions, served his country, Loo, 
ina military capacity, with great reputation, although the 
envy of Mung-suen-see, one of the three brothers with whose 
vices the sage had to conterd: prevented his rendering her that 
service witch he desired.-—Yaou-chee, the coadjutor of 
Chung-chee, in compiling the anecdotes and sayings of the 
sage.—-Nim-yaou, or Wa-khou, who was employed by Qui- 
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hong-chee, and who ultimately procured the recal of his 
master to his native province.—Choy-gno, and Choong-koeng. 
| The conversation of the sage with these pupils, principally on 
> the social virtues, with their relation of his acts and sayings, 
constitute the substance of the Lun-gnee; which might, 
therefore, with propriety, be termed “ The Life and Sayznge's 
of the Chinese Sage.” ks 
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“ AsTroLoGy has long, by the absurd pretensions of its 
g professors, been so effectually consigned to oblivious contempt, 
' that the books which treat of its principles are rarely to be 
| found even in libraries of curious literature, and are never in- 
) quired for without provoking a sort of compassionate ridicule, 
} not easily withstood. And yet, the study itself, as professing 7 
Sto discover, by celestial phenomena, future mutations in the 
;elements and terrestrial bodies,* ought not to be despised. ‘ 
) The theory of the tides is, altogether, an astrological doctrine, 
Sand, long before the days of Sir Isaac Newton, was as well 

understood as it is at this moment. The correspondence 
‘which the ancient physicians alleged to exist between the 

positions of the moon and the stages of various diseases, has 
Bcertainly received a degree of confirmation, auspicious to a 
eS modified revival of the doctrine of celestial influences.{ It 
fis not ajust philosophy which rejects as vain what appears to 
gbe improbable. Though many things, of which the astrolo- 

)gers speak, be apparently fanciful, they are not the less 
Eworthy of being examined. They have asserted that the fits 
bh a particular kind of madness are governed by the moon ; 
jthat her rays quicken the putrefaction of animals ;}{ that per- 

sons are rendered dull and drowsy who slee ep abroad in the He 
. ecomati that vegetables sown in the spring of the moon, 
: Adiffer in flavour from the same kind sown in her wane; that : 
}vines pruned during her conjunction with the sun, shoot forth | 

sa less rank foliage afterw ards ; ; and that timber felled at the 
|same time, endures longest uncorrupted.§ ‘hey have also 
Dalleged that oysters, crabs, and all testaceous fish, grow fat 
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“Sir Christopher Heydon’s Defence of Astrology, p. 2. ed. 1603, 
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352 SPIRIT OF FOREIGN MAGAZINES. 
and full with the waxing of the moon, and dwindle with her 
waning. That she has an influence on the procreation of 
mares and horses ; and that children born at the time of new 
moon are always short lived. Any man, possessing patience 
and inclination, might so easily ascertain the fact of these 
things, that it is surprising they should be still pronounced 
incredible, and denied rather than contradicted. 


“Yet safe the world and free from change doth last; 
No years increase it, and no years can waste. 

Its course it urges on, and keeps its frame, 

And still will be, because ’twas still the same. 

It stands secure from Time’s devouring rage, 

For ’tis a God, nor can it change with age.” 


And, therefore, say the astrologers, a correspondence and 
coincidence must exist throughout the universal phenomena; 
as in the machinery of a clock, in which the state of one part 
indicates what has passed, or is to happen in another.—The 
principles of astrology, like those of every other science, 
must have been founded on some species of experience. The 
first occurrences that probably attracted observation, would 
be those that naturally had some. apparent concordance with 
the great luminaries and planets, such as the seasons of the 
year, &c. ‘The tides, varying with the phases of the moon, 
would early obtain attention; their regular increase, corres- 
ponding to her opposition and conjunction, would lead to the 
consideration of the solar influence. Thence, perhaps, it was 
observed, that when certain planets were in particular constel- 
lations, and the sun in certain signs of the zodiac, the tides 
were otherwise affected. Hence the qualities of the planetary 
influence came to be studied.—A transition from the tides to 
the variations of the atmosphere, if they did not first attract 
notice, was very natural; and as valetudinarians are particu: 
larly affected by the weather, the progress towards that branch 
of astrology which relates to diseases would be the conse: 
quence.—lIf the diseases of man be regulated by the stars, 


why not his passions also? And, as his passions govern his F 


actions, making one class of motives more acceptable than 
another, why not by the means of his passions regulate his 


fortune? Fortune is but another name for situation, and men f 


are evidently allured into their various circumstances or situ- 
ations by their passions. The next inquiry would naturally, 
therefore, be, to ascertain from what particular aspects of the 
skies the varieties of fate and character proceed. Hence the 
theory of nativities, and that branch of the study which has 


brought the whole into such disrepute. Ptolemy had vainly 
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warned his followers not to foretell particularly, but univer- 
sally, as one that seeth a thing afar off; but, not content with 
telling particularly, they alleged, in the very face of their fun- 
damental position, that man possessed a power of altering his 
destiny, by aflirming that his will was free, and that he had 
the power of choice and election, forgetting that the fore- 
knowledge of an apprehended future evil, generated a motive 
which might lead to the adoption of the conduct by which it 
was aveided — The notion of the unalterability of the w orld, 
as the atheistical astrologers entertained it, is at once curious 
and absurd, and warranted inferences which they would not, 
perhaps, have readily admitted. Proceeding upon the suppo- 
sition that there does exist such a concordance in the universe 
as they maintained, it is obvious, from the motions of the 
earth, and of the system to which she belongs, that no two 
astrological observations could be found in “the course of 
many ages precisely similar: a general résemblance of effect 
is the utmost that could be obtained, until, in the progress of 
the various movements of the whole universe, the earth, in all 
respects, came again to the situation which she held, in rela- 
tion to every other part, when the first observation was made. 
When she has done this, it must be allowed from the premises, 
that a new series of effects will commence, in every thing 
resembling the past. History having finished her tale, will 
begin to repeat it; and persons and events, under the same 
names, and in the same forms, as those of whom we have 
heard, will appear: yea, even fortune-tellers, as foolish as 
those who have rendered astrology ridiculous, will come 
again; and an essay, in no single phrase, point or circum- 
stance, different from this, will, after the lapse of innumerable 
ages, be perused by such another being as thee, O Courteous 
Reader ! 

“The professors of alchymy have written the records of 
their processes, in a language of types and symbols, as inscru- 
table as that of the priests of Anubis. Whether they did or 
did not possess the art of making gold, may be fairly ques- 
tioned, until the knowledge of their secrets is complete, and 
their experiments have been renewed; but that no natural 
impediment exists to the attainment of the art, Mr. Davy has 
gone far to show. From the reported testimony of one of 
themselves, it would appear that the hope of making an im- 
mortalizing elixir was not seriously entertained by the alchy- 
mists. The utmost which they professed to make, was a cordial 
which should refresh and preserve the animal spirits, when the 
frame was not vitally impaired. Possibly, extricated from the 
cabalistic technical jargon which they used, their studies may 

Von. JF. New Series. , 
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have been both rational and ingenious ; at least an opinion of 
them ought not to be formed from the ridicule which ignorant 
pretenders so justly provoked. John Frederick Helvetius, 
doctor and practitioner of medicine at the Hague, in the year 
1666, gives a curious account of a conversation which he had 
with an alchymist onthe subject of the Stone and the Elixir, 
and which he introduces with a description of the alchymist’s 
person, that, even in the bad translation before me, has the 
merit of being remarkably vivid and natural. The doctor in- 
quired whether, by the use of that elixir which Elias affirmed 
was known to the alchymists, the pristine nature of man may 
be converted into a new one, the sad into cheerful? * Not at 
all, Sir,’ said the artist, ‘ for so great power was never con- 
ferred on any medicament, that it could change the nature of 
man. Wine inebriating, taken by diverse individual men, in 
him who is drunk changeth not his nature, but only provokes, 
and deduceth into act what is naturally and potentially in 
him, but before was, as it were, dead. Even so is the opera- 
tion of the universal medicine, which, by recreation of the 
vital spirits, excites sanity, for a time only suppressed, 
because it was naturally in him before ; even as the heat of the 
sun changeth not herbs or flowers, but only provokes the 
same, and from the proper potential nature ef them deduceth 
them into act only: for a man of a melancholy temper is again 
raised to exercise his own melancholy matters ; and the jovial 
man, who was pleasant, is recreated in all his cheerful actions; 
and so, consequently, in all desperate diseases, it is a present 
or most excellent preservative.’ Soon after he adds,‘ But if 
any prolongation of life, by some philosophical medicament, 
could have been induced against the predestination of the om- 
nipotent God, undoubtedly neither Hermes, Trismegistus, or 
Paracelsus, or Raymund Lully,* or Count Bernhard, and 
many more like losericns possessors of this great mystery, 
would not have yielded to the common death of all mortals, 
but, perhaps, have protracted their life until this very day. 
T herefore, it would be the part of a fanatic and foolish man to 
affirm this, yea, of a most foolish man to believe and assent to 
the same, touching any one medicament in the things of 
nature.’—Presently the conversation changed to the transmu- 
tation of metals; and Helvetius affirms that Elias gave him a 
specimen of the philosopher’s stone, with which he performed 
a successful experiment. Helvetius himself does not appear 
to have been an alchymist; he was unacquainted with the sub- 


* Raymund Lully is said to have taught Edward H+ the art of making gold. 
Sinclair, Hist. Revenue, p. 75. ed. 1739. 
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jects of which Elias spoke, and had written a book against 
Sir Kenelm Digby, who professed to make a sympathetic 
powder, which could cure wounds at a distance. In refuting 
the pretensions of Sir Kenelm, he had made use of some 
expressions relative to the pursuits of alchymy, which induced 
Elias to call on him.—Golden Calf, pp. 99, 100.ed. 1670. A 
good name for such a book! The Rosicrucians were a particular 
order of alchymists, and professed to be able to transmute the 
metals. The names of secret substances employed in the pro- 
cess were communicated to the members at their admission 
into the society; or, rather, the meaning of the symbolical 
language by which the materials were described was explained 
to them, and it was the use of that language which gave rise 
to the opinion, that the Rosicrucians held particular notions 
relative to spirits. ‘They were, in fact, a society of experi- 
mental philosophers, and used, according to the fashion of the 
age in which the society was founded, a cabalistic mode of 
expression, in order to enhance the merits of their knowledges 
This society is still supposed to have some sort of an exist- 
ence ; but whether its members believe they possess the key 
to the symbolical language, and are able to convert common 
into precious metals, is not easy to be ascertained. I have 
met with a gentleman who said he was a KRosicruciane There 
is a dictionary, in French, which says, that Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses describe alchymical processes. I have not been able 
to meet with it.”’ 





ON FEMALE LITERATURE, BY MADAME DE STA£L-HOLSTEIN. 
{From the Universal Magazine. } 


{“ Misfortune resembles the black mountain of Bember, situated at the extremity of 
the burning kingdom of Lahor: while we ascend it, we see before us only barren 
rocks; but no sooner do we reach the summit, than we perceive the heavens 
over our head, and the kingdom of Cachemire at our feet." Zhe Indian Cottage ¢ 


by Bernurdin de St. Pierre. | 


Tue rank which women hold in society is still, in many 
respects, indeterminate ; a desire to please draws forth their 
natural understanding, while reason advises them to remain 
unknown, and their success is as absolute as their failure. 

I cannot but think that a period will arrive, when phild- 
sophical legislators will bestow a serious attention upon the 
education of women, upon the civil laws by which they are 
protected, the duties incumbent upon them, and the happiness 
which may be secured to them; but, in the present state of 
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356 SPIRIT OF FOREIGN MAGAZINES. 
things, they are placed neither in the order of nature, nor in 
the order of society ; what some succeed in proves the de- 
struction of others; their good qualities are sometimes preju- 
dicial to them, while their faults befriend them: one moment 
they are every thing, the next, perhaps, they are nothing, 
Their destiny is, in some respects, similar to that of freedmen 
in amonarchy ; if they attempt to acquire any ascendenc\— 
a power which the laws have uot given them, it is imputed to 
them as a crime; if they remain slaves, they are persecuted 
and oppressed. 

Generally speaking, it would certainly be far better if 
women would devote themselves wholly to domestic virtues; 
but a strange caprice in the judgment of men with respect 
to women is, that they esteem a total inattention to essential 
duties more pardonable in a female, than the crime of attract- 
ing attention by distinguished talents; even an abasement of 
the heart is tolerated in favour of an inferior understanding, 
whilst the most unsullied integrity can scarcely obtain for- 
giveness for real superiority. 

Let us lay open to view the divers causes of this eccentri- 
city. I shall begin by considering what is the fate of literary 
women in a monarchy, and also what awaits them in a repub- 
lic. My first object must be to characterize the principal 
differences which may arise from these two political situations 
in the destiny of such females as may aspire to literary fame ; 
and afterwards to consider at large, what degree of happiness 
those women who pretend to celebrity may reasonably expect 
from it. 

In a monarchy they have ridicule to fear, and in a repub- 
lic hatred. 

It is to be expected from the nature of things, that in a 
monarchy, where a strict conformity to fashion and prejudice 
prevails, every extraordinary action, every attempt to move 
out of the sphere in which you are placed, must at first 
appear ridiculous. What is required of you by your situation 
in life, or by any peculiar circumstances in which you may 
be placed, meets with general approbation ; but inventions that 


are not necessary, or to which you are not compelled, are 


even anticipated by the severest censure. The jealousy natural 
to all men is not to be appeased, unless you apologize if I 
may so speak) for your success, by representing it as the re- 
sult of necessity ; but if you will not veil the reputation you 
have acquired under the pretence of amending your situation 
in life and promoting your welfare; if, in fact. you are sus- 
pected of only wishing to distinguish yourself, you will inevi- 
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tably become an annoyance to those whose ambition 1 is direct- 
ed to similar views. 

Indeed, men may always disguise their self-love, and their 
desire of applause, under the mask or the reality of the most 
energetic and noble passions: but when women take up the 
pen; as their first motive is generally supposed to be a wish 


Sto display their abilities, the public is not easily persuaded to 


grant them its approbation, and, knowing this approbation to 


” be essential to them, feels still more inclined to withhold it. 
© In every situation of life it may be observed, that no sooner 


does a man perceive himself to be eminently necessary to you, 
than his conduct is changed into a cold reserve. Thus it is 
when a woman publishes any work ; she puts herself so en- 
tirely in the power of opinion, that the dispensers of that opi- 


’ nion fail not to make her painfully sensible of her dependence. 


To these general causes, which are common to all countries, 


j mav be added various circumstances peculiar to the French 
\ monarchy. A spirit of knight-errantry which still existed, 


was in some instances an obstacle to the too assiduous culti- 


) vation of literature amongst men. ‘This same spirit must also 


inspire increased disgust towards those women who suffered 


) themselves to be so exclusively engaged by literary pursuits, 


as to divert their attention from their first interest, the senti- 
ments of the heart. An honourable delicacy may occasion 


even men to feel some repugnance to submit to all those cri- 








|) ticisms which public notice must draw upon them: how much 


greater reason, therefore, have they to be displeased at seeing 
those beings whom it is their duty to protect, their wives, 
their sisters, or their daughters, expose themselves to the 


‘ public judgment, and boldly render themselves the general 
topic of conversation ? 


Great talents, undoubtedly, would triumph over all these 
objections; but, nevertheless, a woman must find it ex- 


tremely difficult to carry off with credit to herself the reputa- 
tion of an authoress; to unite it with the independence of 


elevated rank, and to lose nothing, in consequence of such 
reputation, of that dignity, that grace, that ease, and those 
unaffected manners, which ought to characterize her habitual 
manners and conduct. 

Women are readily allowed to sacrifice their domestic pur- 
suits to fashion and dissipation, but every serious study is 
treated in them as pedantry; and if they do not from the first 
rise superior to the pleasantries levelled at them from all 
sides, those very pleasantries will in the end discourage 
genius, and check the course of well-grounded confidence and 
elevation of mind. 
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Some of these disadvantages will not be met with in any |. 


republic, and particularly in that where the general aim is to 
promote the progress of mental improvement. Perhaps it 
may be natural to expect, that, in such a state, literature, pro- 
perly so called, may fall entirely to the lot of women; while 
men devote themselves solely to the higher branches of phi- 
losophy. 

The education of women has, in all free countries, been 
adapted to the peculiar constitution established in each: at 
Sparta they were accustomed to the exercise of war; at 
Rome, austere and patriotic virtues were required of them, 
If, therefore, it is wished that the principal object of the 
French republic should be emulation in mental improvement 
and philosophy, it would surely be a rational plan to promote 
the cultivation of the female mind, in order that men may 
find companions with whom they may converse on subjects 
the most interesting to themselves, 

Nevertheless, since the revolution, men have thought it 
politically and morally desirable to reduce the female mind 
to the most absurd mediocrity: the conversation they have 
addressed to women has been in a language as devoid of 
delicacy as of sense ; and, consequently, the latter have had no 
inducement to excite the powers of their understanding. We 
do not, however, find that all this has tended to the improve- 
ment of manners. Itis not by contracting the sphere of ideas 
that the simplicity of the primitive ages can be restored ; and 
the only result of such a system is, that less understanding has 
produced less delicacy, less respect for public opinion, and 
fewer means of supporting solitude. What is applicable to 
every thing that regards the understanding, has in this instance 
come to pass. It has always been thought, that to enlighten 
the mind has been productive of evil consequences ; to re- 
pair which, reason has been made to take a retrograde courses 
whereas, the evil arising from mental improvement can be 
corrected only by a still further progress in that very im- 
provement. Either morality is a fable, or the more enlight- 
ened we are, the more attached to it we become. 

If, indeed, the French could inspire their women with all 
the virtues of the English women, with their modest manners, 
and their taste for solitude ; they would do well to prefer 
such qualities to all the gifts of shining abilities ; but probably 
all they could obtain from their countrywomen would be, to 
read nothing and to know nothing; in conversation, to be 
totally incapable of an interesting idea, a happy expression, oF 
an elegant diction; and, far from being more domesticated 
by this charming scheme of ignorance, their children would 
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become less dear to them in proportion as themselves were 
less able to superintend their education. 

The world would become at once more necessary and more 
dangerous to them, as love would be the only subject of con- 
versation that could be addressed to them; and this subject 
could no longer be treated with that sort of delicacy which 
has hitherto been a substitute for morality. 

Many advantages highly important to the morality and 
happiness of a country would be at once lost, if women should 
ever be rendered totally insipid or frivolous : they would pos- 
sess fewer means to soften the irritable passions of men ; they 
would no longer, as formerly, maintain a useful ascendency 
over matters of opinion, which they have ever animated in 
every thing that respects humanity, generosity, and delicacy. 
Women only apart from the interest of politics, and the pur- 
suits of ambition, cast an odium upon all base actions, con- 
temn ingratitude, and honour misfortunes when noble senti- 
ments have brought them on. If in France there no longer 


+ existed women sufficiently enlightened to have their judgment 


attended to, and sufficiently dignified in their manners to 
inspire real respect, the opinion of society would no longer 


+ have any influence over the actions of men. 


I believe firmly that in the ancient government, where 
opinion held so salutary an authority, that authority was the 
work of women distinguished by their sense and good charac- 
ter; women who were quoted as examples of eloquence, when 
inspired by some generous resolution, when pleading in the 
cause of misfortune, or when boldly expressing some senti- 
ment which required the courage to offend against power. 

During the course of the revolution, those same women 
have given the most numerous and convincing proofs of ener- 
gy and intrepidity. Frenchmen can never become such abso- 
lute republicans, as wholly to annihilate the independence and 
pride natural to the female character. Women had undoubt- 
edly, under the ancient government, too much ascendency in 
public affairs; but will they become less dangerous, when 
destitute of all mental improvement, and, consequently, of 
reason? From their influence would then arise an immode- 
rate rage for wealth; preferences without discernment, and 
affection without delicacy ; ; and instead of ennobling, they would 
degrade the objects of their attachments. Will the state be a 
gainer by this? The rarely experienced danger of finding a 
woman whose superiority is out of protection to the lot of her 
sex in general ; ought it to deprive the republic of that celebrity 
which France enjoyed by the art of pleasing and of living in 
society? Now, without women, society can be neither agree- 
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able nor interesting; but if they be devoid of sense, or desti- 
tute of that grace in conversation which presupposes a dis- 
tinguished and elegant education, such women are a nuisance 
instead of an ornament to society; they introduce a sort of 
foolery, a party spirit of slander, a tiresome, insipid gayety, 
which must eventually banish all sensible men from their 
mectings ; and thus the once brilliant assemblies of Paris 
would be reduced to young men who have nothing to do, and 
young women who have nothing to say. 

It is true, that inconveniences will arise in all human affairs ; 
some undoub‘edly may be found in the superiority of women, 
and even in that of men, in the self-love of people of under- 
standing, in the ambition of heroes, the imprudence of supe- 
rior minds, the irritability of independent characters, the 
impetuosity of courage, and in many other cases. And must 
we for these reasons resist with all our power the natural bent 
of the mind, and direct all our institutions to discourage 
genius and talents? Indeed it is hardly certain that such dis- 
couragement would be favourable either to domestic or public 
authority. Those women who are destitute of conversable 
powers, and unversed in literature, have generally the most 
art in fleeing from their duty; and unenlightened nations 
know not how to be free, and, therefore, perpetually change 
their governors. 

To enlighten, to instruct, to perfect the education of women 
as well as that of men, of nations as well as that of indivi- 
duals; such is still the best secret to attain all reasonable 
ends, all social and political relations, which we wish to be 
founded on a durable basis. 

The mental improvement of women can surely become an 
object of fear only through a delicate concern for their happi- 
ness. It is possible, that to enlighten their reason may be to 
give them an insight into the calamities which so frequently 
fall to their lot: but the same argument would be equally 
applicable to the general effect of mental improvement upon 
the happiness of the human race ; and for my part, I entertain 
not a doubt upon the subject. 

If the condition of the female world in the civil order of 
things is very defective ; surely, to alleviate their situation and 
not to degrade their mind, is the object most desirable. As- 
siduously to call forth female sense and reason, is useful both 
to mental improvement and the happiness of society: only 
one serious misfortune can accrue from the cultivated educa- 
tion which they may have received; and this would be 
Gf by chance any should acquire such distinguished talents) 
an eager desire of fame: but even this chance would not be 
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prejudicial to society at large, as it could affect only that 
small number of women whom nature might devote to the 
worst of torments—an importunate thirst for superiority. 

Let us suppose some female existing, who, seduced by the 
celebrity of talents, would ardently endeavour to obtain it: 
how easy would it be to dissuade her, if she had not already 
advanted too far, to recede? Let her only see how formida- 
ble is the destiny she was preparing for herself. Look but 
into social order, some one might say, and you will soon 
perceive it is armed at all points against a woman who dares 
aspire to raise herself to a reputation on a level with that of 
men. 

No sooner is a woman pointed out as a distinguished per- 
son than the public is, in general, prejudiced against her. 
The vulgar can never judge but after certain rules, which may 
be adhered to without danger. Every thing which is out of 
the common course of events, is at first displeasing to those 
who consider the beaten track of life as the protection for 
mediocrity ; even a man of superior talents somewhat startles 
them ; but a woman of shining abilities, being a still greater 
phenomenon, astonishes, and, consequently, incommodes 
them much more. Nevertheless, a distinguished man being 
almost always destined to pursue some important career, his 
talents may become useful to those very persons who annex 
but a trifling value to the charms of reflection. A man of 
genius may become a man of power; and from this consider- 
ation the envious and the weak pay court to him; but a wo- 
man of talents can only offer them what they feel no interest 
about—new ideas or elevated sentiments ; the sound of her 
praise, therefore, only fatigues them. 

Fame itself may be even a reproach to a woman; because 
fame is the reverse of what nature intended for her. Severe 
virtue condemns celebrity even in what is really praiseworthy 
in itself, as being in some measure inimical to perfect mo- 
desty. 

Men of sense, astonished to find rivals amongst the fair sex, 
can neither judge them with the generosity of an adversary, 
nor with the indulgence of a protector : and in this new con- 
flict they adhere neither to the laws of honour, nor to those of 
good nature. 

If, as the greatest misfortune that could befall her, a woman 
chanced to acquire remarkable celebrity in a time of political 
dissension, her influence would be thought boundless, even 
when she attempted not to exert any ; the actions of her friends 
would be all attributed to her: she would be hated for what- 
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ever she loved: and this poor defenceless object would be 
attacked before those who are really formidable were even 
thought of. 

Nothing gives greater scope to vague conjectures, than the 
uncertain existence of a woman whose name is celebrated, 
and whose life has been obscure. If the vanity of one man 
excites derision; if the abhorred character of anothergmakes 
him sink under the burden of public contempt; if a man of 
inferior talents fails of some desired success ; all are ready to 
attribute these events to the invisible agency of female power. 
The ancients persuaded themselves that fate had thwarted 
their designs, when they could not accomplish them; in our 
days, self-love, in like manner, wishes to attribute its failures 
to some secret cause, and not to itself; and the supposed 
influence of celebrated women might, in cases of necessity, 
be a substitute for fatality. 


Women have no means. of manifesting the truth, nor of 


explaining the particulars of their life: if any calumny is 
spread concerning them, the public hears it; but their inti- 
mate friends alone can judge of the truth. What authentic 
means can a woman have to prove the falsity of scandalous 
reports? A calumniated man replies by his actions to an 
accusing world, and may justly say, 


Let the tenor of my life speak for me.” 


But of what service is such a testimony to a woman? Some 
private virtues; some good deeds, scarcely known; some 
sentiments confined to the narrow circle in which she was 
destined to move; some writings which may render her 
name celebrated in countries of which she is not an inha- 
bitant, and at a time when, perhaps, she has ceased to exist. 

A man may, even in his works, refute the calumnies of 
which he is become the object: but as to women, to defend 
themselves is an additional disadvantage ; to justify themselves 
anew alarm. ‘They are conscious of a purity and delicacy 
in their nature, which the notice even of the public will tarnish ; 
sense, talents, an impassioned mind, may induce them to 
emerge from the cloud in which they ought always to be 
enveloped ; but they never cease to recur to it with regret 
as their safest asylum. 

Women, however distinguished they may be, tremble at 
the aspect of malevolence; and although courageous in ad- 
versity, enmity intimidates them : they are exalted by reflec- 
tion, but weakness and sensibility must ever be the leading 
features of their character. The generality of those whose 
superior talents have inspired them with a desire of fame, 
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resemble Herminius clothed in a coat of mail; the warriors 
perceive the helmet, the lance, and the dazzling plume; they 
expect to meet with equal force; they begin the onset with 
violence, and the first wound cuts to the heart. 

Injustice may not only destroy female happiness and peace, 
but it may detach the heart from the first object of its affec- 
tions; who knows whether the effects produced by slander 
may not sometimes obliterate truth from the memory? Who 
can tell whether the authors of this calumny, having already 
embittered life, may not even after death deprive an amiable 
woman of those regrets which are universally due to her 
memory ¢ 

In this description I have hitherto portrayed only the in- 
justice of men towards any distinguished female :—is not that 
of her own sex equally to be feared? Do they not secretly 
endeavour to awaken the ill will of men against her? Will 
they ever unite, in order to aid, to defend, and support her in 
her path of difficulty? 

Nor is this all: opinion seems to exempt men from all 
those attentions usually paid to the sex in all that concerns an 
individual, whose superior abilities are generally allowed; 
towards such, men may be ungrateful, deceitful, and ill de- 
signing, without being called to account by the public.—* Is 
she not an extraordinary woman!” Every thing is comprised 
in these words: she is left to the strength of her own mind, 
to struggle as she can with her afflictions. ‘The interest 
usually inspired by females, the power which is the safeguard 
of men, all fail her at once : she drags on her isolated exist- 
ence like the Parias of India, amongst all those distinct classes, 
into none of which she can never be admitted, and who 
consider her as fit only to live by herself, as an object of 
curiosity, perhaps of envy, although, in fact, deserving of 
the utmost commiseration, 
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POETRY. 


THE ALDERMAN’S FUNERAL. 


in English Eclorue, by Southey, but not in his Work. 


Strunger. ; 
WHOM are they ushering from the world, with all 
This pageantry and long parade of Death? 


Townsman, 
A long parade, indeed, Sir; and yet here 
You see but half; round yonder bend it reaches 
A furlong farther, carriage behind carriage. 


Stranger. 
Tis but a mournful sight, and yet the pomp 
Tempts me to stand a gazer. 


Lownsman. 
— Yonder schoolboy, 
Who plays the truant, says, the Proclamation 
Of Peace was nothing to the show; and even 
The chairing of the members at election , 
Would not have been a finer sight than this, 
Only that red and green are prettier colours 
Than all this mourning. There, Sir, you behold 
One of the red-gown’d Worthies of the City, 
The envy and the boast of our Exchange, 
Aye, what was worth, last week, a good half million, 
Screw’d down in yonder hearse. 


Stranger. 
Then he was born 
Under a lucky planet, who to-day 
Puts mourning on for his inheritance. 


Townsman. 
When first I heard his death, that very wish 
Leap’d to my lips; but now the closing scene 
Of the comedy hath waken’d wiser thoughts ; 
And I bless God, that when I goto the grave, 
There will not be the weight of wealth like his 
To sink me down. 








Stranger: 
The Camel and the Needle 
Is that, then, in your mind? 


Townsman, 
Even so- The text 
Is Gospel wisdom I would ride the Camel— 
Yea, leap him flying, through the Needle’s eye, 
As easily as such a pamper’d soul 
Could pass the narrow gate. 
Stranger. 
Your pardon, Sir. 
But sure this lack of Christian charity 
Looks not like Christian truth. 
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POETRY. 


Townsman. 
Your pardon too, Sir, 
If, with this text before me, I should feel 
In the preaching mood! But for these barren fig-trees, 
With all their flourish and their leafiness, 
We have been told their destiny and use, 
When the axe is laid unto the root, and they 
Cumber the earth no longer. ’ 





Stranzer. 
Was his wealth 
Stor’d fraudfully, the spoil of orphans wrong’d, 
And widows who had none to plead their right ? 





Townsman. 
All honest, open, honourable gains, 
Fair legal interest, bonds and mortgages, 
Ships to the East and West. 


Stranger. 
Why judge you, then, 
So hardly of the dead? 


Townsman. 
For what he left 
Undone ;—for sins, not one of which is mention’d 
In the Ten Commandments. He, I warrant him, 
Believ’d no other gods than those of the Creed : 
Bow’d to no idols—but his money-bags : 
Swore no false oaths, except at the Custom-house : 
Kept the Sabbath idle: built amonument 
To honour his dead father: did no murder: 
Was too old-fashioned for adultery ; 
Never pick’d pockets: never bore false witness; 
And never, with that all-commanding wealth, 
Coveted his neighbour’s house, nor ox, nor ass. 








Stranger. 
You know him, then, it seems. 


- Townsman. 

— As all men know 

The virtues of your hundred-thousanders ; 
They never hide their lights beneath a bushel— 





Stranger. 
Nay, nay, uncharitable Sir! for often 
Doth bounty like a streamlet flow unseen, 
Freshening and giving life along its source. 


Townsman. 
We track the streamlet by the brighter green 
And livelier growth it gives ; but as for this— 
This was a pool that stagnated and stunk ; _ 
The rains of Heaven engender’d nothing in it 
But slime and foul corruption. 


Stranger. 
Yeteven these 
Are reservoirs, whence public charity 
Still keeps her channels full. 





Townsman. 
Now, Sir, you touch 
’ »y 





Upon the point. This man of half a million 
Had all these public virtues which you praise; 
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POETRLY. 


But the poor man rung never at his door ; 

And the old beggar at the public gate, 

Who, all the summer long, stands hat in hand, 
He knew how vain it was to lift an eye 

To that hard face. Yet he was always found 
Among your ten and twenty pound subscribers, 
Your benefactors in the Newspapers. 

His alms were money put to interest 

In the other world, donations to keep open 

A running charity-account with Heaven: 
Retaining fees against the last assizes, 

When, for the trusted talents, strict account 
Shall be required from all, and the old arch iawyer 
Plead his own cauge as plaintiil 


Stranger. 
————— — I must needs 
Believe you, Sir; these are your witnesses, 
These mourners here, who from their carriages 
Gape at the gaping crowd. A good March wind 
Were to be pray’d for now, to lend their eyes 
Some decent rheum, The very hireling mute 
Bears not a face bianker of all emotion 
‘Than the old servant of the family ! 
How can this man have liv’d, that thus his death 
Cost not the.soiling one white handkerchief !! ! 


Townsman. 
Who should lament for him, Sir, in whose heart 
Tove had no place, nor natural charity ? 
The parlour spanie], when she heard his step, 
Rose slowly from the hearth, and stole aside 
With creeping pace; she never rais’d her eyes 
‘To woo kind words from him, nor laid her head 
Uprais’d upon his knee, with fondling whine. 
How could it be butthus! Arithmetic 
Was the sole science he was ever taught. 
The Multiplication-table was his Creed, 
His Paternoster, and his Decalogue. 
When vet he was a boy, and should have breath’d 
ihe open air and sunshine of the fields, 
To give his blood its natural spring and play, 
He in aciose and dusky counting-house, 
Smoke-dried, and sear’d, and shrivel’d up his heart. 
So, from the way in which he was trained up, 
His feet departed not; he toil’d and moil’d, 
Poor muckworm! through his threescore years and ten, 
And when the earth shall now be shovel’d on him, 
If that which serv’d him for a soul were still 
Within its husk, *twould still be dirt to dirt. 


Stranger. 
Yet your next Newspapers will blazon him 
For industry and honourable wealth 
A bright example. 


Townsman, 
—-—--— Even halfa million 
Gets him no other praise. But come this way 
Some twelvemonths hence, and you will find his virtues 
Trimly set forth in lapidary lines, 
Faith with her torch beside, and little Cupids 
Hropping upon his urn their marble tears. 
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POETRY. 


SECRET LOVE. 
From a very rare Volume of old Poetry. 


lie Fountaines smoake, and yet no flames they shewe ; 
Starres shine all night though undeserned by day ; 

And Trees does spring, yet are not seene to growe; 
And Shadowes moove, although they seeme to stay : 

In Winter’s woe is buried Summer’s blisse, 

And Love loves most, when Love most secret is. 


The stillest streame descries the greatest deepe ; 
The clearest skie is subject to a shower ; 

Conceit’s most sweete when as it seemes to sleepe ; 
And fairest dayes doe in the morning lower. 

The silent groves sweete nymphs they cannot misse, 

lor Love loves most where Love mast secret is. 


The rarest jewels hidden virtue yeeld, 
The sweete of traffique is a secret gatne, 
The yeere once old doth shew a barren field, 
And plants seeme dead, and yet they spring again. 
Cupid is blind; the reason why, is this, 
Love loveth most when Love most secret is. 


LA BAILLEE. 


Un Capitaine hardi d’ Halifax 
Demeurant dans son quartier, 
Seduit une fille, qui se pendit 
Un Lundi avec sa jarretiere ; 
Sa conscience le tourmenta, 
Son estomac fut gate, 
Ii prit le fort ratifia, 
Ft ne pensa que de Miss Baillee. 
Ah! la Baillee, la malheureuse Baillee. 
Ah! la Baillee, la malheureuse Baillee !! 
Un soir se couchant de bonng heure, 
€ar il avoit la fievre, 
Dit-il, ** Je suis un beau garcon, 
Mais volage comme un chevre.” 
Sa kimiere brule pale et bleu, 
Le suif et coton mele, 
Un revenant approche son lit, 
Kt cria * Voici Baillee,” 
Ah! la Baillee, &c. 
'§ Va-t-en,”’ dit-il, “ou Diable m’emporte. 
Je tirai la sonnette.” 
“ Cher capitaine,” repond ia dame, 
“* Quelle conduite malhonnete !” 
**Le commissaire fut trop severe 
E.nvers une fille si grelee, 
Et le pretre ne veut pas dire la messe 
Pour ?ame de ma’m’selle Baillee.” 
Ah! la Baillee, &c. 


** Cher revenant,” dit-il tout bas, 
‘* Arrangeons notre affaire ; 
Un banquenotte dans ma culotic¢ 
Ferme ta cimetiere ;” 
Gaiement s’enfuit alors l’esprit, 
Son sort si bien demele, 
** Adieu, cher fripon capitaine Smith, 
N’oubliez pas votre Baillee.” 
Ah! la Baillee, &c. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Professor Borzelius, of Stockholm, has made several near approaches to an 
analysis of Silica, one of those earths whose metallic base has never been ob- 
tained but in an alloy with other metals; his experiments make it contain 
51.5 of base to 49.5 of oxygen. Xe 

Mr. E. Davy has investigated the properties and composition of some com- 
binations of Platina, which have never before been made the subjects of ana- 
lysis. et 
Mr. Thomas Reid, of Edinburgh, has discovered a cause of irregularity in 
well-constructed clocks never before observed, viz. that the attraction of gra- 
vitation takes place between the pendulum and the weight where the latter is 
considerable, as in month clocks. 

Mr. Hasenfrautz has published in the Annales de Chymie, an explanation, 
on optical principles, of the reason of the radiated appearance of stars, and 
other luminous bodies seen at a distance. 

Mr. James Allan, instrument maker in London, has improved the reflecting 

circle of La Borda, so as to make it equally convenient, for purposes of nau- 
tical observation, with the common sextant, than which it is much more accu- 
rate. 
Mr. William Hamilton, of the Island of Nevis, has published some remarks 
on the medical properties of the Jamaica Dogwood, (Piscidia Erythryna of 
Linneus,) which promises to be a valuable addition to the Materia Medica, 
as a safe anodyne, producing none of the disagreeable sensations which follow 
the use of opiates. 

A beautiful and commodious boat has just. been finished, constructed to go 
by wind, power, and steam, for carrying passengers on the Clyde, between 
Glasgow, Port Glasgow, Greenock, and Gourock. It lately arrived at the 
Brooinielaw, in three hours and a half from Port Glasgow. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
[Selected chiefly from British publications of December and January last. | 


The sixth and last volume of Mr. Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature will 
appear in the course of a few days. 


Il. F. M. Dovaston, Esq. las in the press, Fitzgwarine, a metrical romance, re 


and other ballads of the Welsh Border, with poems, legendary, incidental 
and humorous, 

Mr. RK. Southey will shortly publish, in a quarto volume, Roderick, the last 
of the Goths; also the second volume of his History of the Brasils. 

The translation of Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Christianity, with illustra- 
tive notes, bythe Rev. Henry Kett, will appear in a few days. 
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The Rev. Mr. Eustace’s Classical Tour, in 2 vols. 4to. will appear in Fe- : 
bruary. The work is the result, we understand, of much research and obser- F 
vation, exhibiting a comprehensive view of modern Italy, with its varied [- 


beauties of natural scenery, and its numerous works of art. 

The Life and Administration of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, by Mr: 
Charles Verulam Williams, will appear in June next. 

Omniana, or Hore Otiosiores ; by Robert Southey, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. just 
published. 

Recueil de Nouvelles; par Madame de Montolieu, auteur de Caroline d¢ 
Litchtfield, La Princesse de Wolfenbuttle, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. just published 
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